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CONSEQUENCES OF THE CIVIL 
WAR, AND OUR DUTIES. 

Some important results of the late conflict 
require more systematic benevolent attention 
than we ere now bestowing on them. We 
refer to the stfferings of families left destitute 
by the loss of fathers, brothers, or other pro- 
tectors, who fell in the course of the wat, and 
‘also to the wants of those who are suffering 
from the inability of wounded ot diseased sol- 
diers to provide for women and ‘children de- 
i = oe, as well as for theit own sub- 


“™ national pensions, bospitals and asy- 
tums, however important, g© but a small way 
in relieving the distresa diffused among the 


families who were deperident on the multitude 
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of volunteers that lost life or limbs, or con- 
tracted disease, in defense of our nationality. 

Among the saddest objects surrounding us 
in our prosperity are the gallant veterans 
whose shattered forms and sickly visages re- 
mind us of the perils and disasters, as well as 
of the victories, of the loyal cause in the times 
that tried men’s souls. 

It is not very creditable to the community 
that any of the volunteers who periled life and 
‘limb in the public defense should now, in 
their decrepitude, be forced to mendicancy or 
organ-grinding for supporting their families 
and sustaining their own broken and enfee- 
bled forms—trelics of their former selves. The 
multitude who remained by their firesides, and 
who contributed in various ways to sustain 
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the armies in the field, should not forget the 








volunteers who risked life and limbs for the 
preservation of our homes and nationality. 
It has been deemed a matter of public concern 
to gather the remains of the fallen soldiers 
into national cemeteries, and to provide pen- 
sions, hospitals and asylums for measurably 
relieving those who lost limbs or health in the 
terrible ordeal through which we have passed. 
Yet, with all the benevolent provisions for re- 
lieving sufferers, thousands upon thousands 
of women and children are writhing under the 
impoverishment consequent on the incapacity 
of their maimed and enfeebled protectors for 
providing the common comforts which their 
industry secured for the daily wants of their 
families before the war. It is mortifying and 
saddening to see the numbers of disabled | 
‘- volunteers ” who are now eking out wretched | 
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subsistence in all our flourishing cities, neces- 
sitated to beg or grind organs for a livelihood, 
where heretofore, before they lost limbs or 
health, their industry could earn honorable 
subsistence, in their trades or other labors, for 
the mothers, wives, sisters and children. Pen- 
sions to private soldiers aid but little in sustain- 
ing families, and the national asylums are useful 
only for receiving disabled men who have no 
families (mothers nor sisters, nor wives nor 
children) depending on them for support and 
comfort. Hence the necessity which throws 
the disabled soldiers more or less on charity, 
when such light employment cannot be found 
as they are fitted to discharge. 

The subject is respectfully commended to 
the “Society of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public.” It should be made one of the cardi- 
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nal objects of that wide-spread organization, 
not only to honor the graves and comfort the 
families of departed comrades, but also to aid 
in providing relief for the wounded and en- 
feebled soldiers who are now struggling for 
seanty subsistence for themselves and their 
dependent women and children. We know 
well that much has been and is being done 
toward effecting these humane objects, but 
much more yet remains to be done. It should 
be made a duty of every “Post” of that 
“Grand Army” to ascertain the condition, 
and to aid, as far as practicable, in relieving 
sufferers from the war now residing within 
their respective districts. Let not the com- 
munity be any longer shocked by the sight of 
disabled volunteers on our street corners and 
elsewhere, grinding out doleful appeals to the 
passing multitude for the pennies which mu- 
tilation and disease incapacitate them from 
earning for the subsistence of themselves and 
families, The approach of winter renders 
prompt movements desirable in these matters ; 
and we earnestly hope that, before another 
‘*Memorial Day” arrives —the day conse- 
erated to the memory of departed soldiers— 
the great Society will, through all the ‘‘ Posts” 
in its wide-spread organization, take such 
measures as will secure to their disabled com- 
rades a sufficient share of the comforts of life 
to mitigate the sufferings of their afflicted 
families. 

The Holiday Season, now near at hand—that 
season of festivity when the better impulses 
of our nature are apt to be more than ordina- 
rily aroused—should not be permitted to pass 
without some additional efforts being made 
for promoting the benevolent objects to which 
we now respectfully invite attention. The 
people generally will promptly respond to any 
appeals made to them in these matters by an 
association of such high character as the Grand 
Army of the Republic. 

To expedite results, every “Post” or branch 
of the Society should appoint a committee to 
ascertain the names of all disabled soldiers re- 
siding within their limits, and the condition of 
their families, where they have relatives de- 
pending on them, so that the deserving may 
be relieved, by procuring suitable employment, 
whenever practicable, or by getting the chil- 
dren into asylums for soldiers’ children, while 
the veteran himself, if so far disabled as to be 
incapable of earning a livelihood even in some 
light employment, may be sent, if without 
family, to one of the National or State Soldiers’ 
Asylums. In this way worthy sufferers may 
be essentially relieved, while impostors who 
assume the garb and character of soldiers may 
be properly punished. 

In addition to the National Asylums for Dis- 
abled Soldiers, there should be institutions 
established in each State, where they Jo not 
already exist, to receive the children of those 
soldiers who fell in the service, or who are un- 
able to sustain them till of age for work. 

Whenever there is a deficiency of State or 
local institutions for protecting the children, 
memorials should be poured upon legislatures 
to supply the wants promptly—and the efforts 
will be successful if the subject is properly 
presented —for what legislature would vote 
against any reasonable appropriations for thus 
relieving the children whose parents were 
killed or disabled in defense of the nation ? 

The Ladies’ Relief Associations have done 
and are doing much to relieve such distress as 
we mention ; though they can and will do far 
more, if some reliable persons will volunteer 
to procure subscriptions and donations, and 
otherwise aid those societies, whereof women 
are the best almoners, especially among suffer- 
ing families. The ladies can raise large sums 
by the pleasant means of “fairs,” for which 
the winter and the holiday season furnish fit- 
ting opportunities. Thousands upon thou- 
sands will visit and patronize fairs for the 
benefit of the suffering families of departed 
or disabled soldiers who would otherwise stay 
at home. The Ladies’ Union Relief Associa- 
tion of New York -lead off in this way, for this 
winter’s humane campaign, by holding a grand 
fair, commencing early in November, and to 
continue to an indefinite date—as long as suc- 
cess attends it. The example should be gen- 
erally followed by benevolent women in other 
places all over the Union. 

Many a childless household might be cheered 
by the adoption or employment of some of the 
children left in forlorn circumstances by the 
death or mutilation of their natural protectors. 

What a broad field of usefulness is here pre- 
sented for some philanthropist like Henry 
Bergh or Dorothy Dix! What a vast amount 
of suffering might be relieved through the ex- 
ertions of a few such on’ whom the 
whole community could fully rely for the faith- 
fal and judicious appropriation of means sub- 
scribed for these generous purposes. 
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NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 27, 1869. 

Norrce.—We have no traveling agents. All 
persons representing themselves as such are im- 
postors. 

Although the public are cautioned by a standing 
notice against petsons pretending to be our travel- 
ing agents, it appears that the unwary are still 
liable to be swindled. A letter from Fayetteville, 
Arkansas, states that a person styling himself 
our special artist has been collecting subscriptions 
and giving receipts for this Paper for $2.50—our 
lowest rate being $4. The exercise of a little com- 
mon sense on the part of our Arkansas friends 
would have enabled them to see that a special 
artist does not receive subscriptions, and that the 
small sum asked was evidence of imposture. 


Commitreres of fairs, exhibitions, dedica- 
tions, and everything of a similar nature, will confer 
a favor by notifying the publisher of this Paper at as 
early a date as possible, so that arrangements may be 
made for illustration. 








THE CRADLE OF CIVILIZATION. 


THERE are men of no inconsiderable scien- 
tific education who are ready to turn the tables 
on the supporters of the hypothesis of the 
peopling of America from the Asiatic continent. 
Among them is the Abbé Brasseur de Bour- 
bourg, of Paris, a most voluminous writer on 
American antiquities and languages. He 
boldly affirms that the civilization of the Old 
World had its origin in America, and that the 
languages of Asia sprung from those spoken 
and still preserved in Mexico and Central 
America. These views are briefly but strongly 
put forward by the learned abbé in a letter in 
commendation of the aathropological collec- 
tion of the venerable traveler and author, Mr. 
George Catlin, from which we make the follow- 
ing extract : 


“For my part, I am persuaded that we cannot at- 
tach too much importance to the history of the races 
that are about to disappear from the soil of the 
United States, nor to the study of their manners and 
customs, intimately allied to those of pre-historic 
times, nor yet to the vast migrations which have 
taken place along the large rivers of America, where 
fortifications, ancient earthworks, in form of men and 
animals, prove the residence and passage of races 
who carried to Europe and Asia the rudiments of that 
civilization of which we are so proud at this day. 

“The inscriptions of Palenque and Copan, the MS. 
of Dresden (of which I have found the entire transla- 
tion in accordance with all the traditions of Mexico 
and Central America), designate six or eight thousand 
years before the Christian era as the period of the 
renewal of the world, coming out of the Stone Age in 
America. One there sees how the Age of Bronze and 
Metals, born in the Antilles in convulsions of a vol- 
canic nature, passed by Mexico and the United States 
te the coldest regions of your continent, to transport 
itself by the Gulf Stream into Scandinavia and Ire- 
land—antique cradles of the first civilizations of the 
ancient world, 

“The American man was the teacher of the Euro- 
peans, the Egyptians and the Asiatics. The same 
monuments that Squier and Davis have described 
along the shores of the Mississippi and the Obio, the 
same arms, the same stone and bronze instruments 
that you there find buried, are found in Scandinavia, 
Ireland and England. You follow their march 
through France and Spain, in all the north of Africa ; 
and when the earth failed to enable the Egyptians to 
perpetuate the souvenirs of it, they built pyramids of 
stone. 

“Toward the North the Hyperboreans followed a 
similar course ; they are the ancestors of the Greeks ; 
they are identical with the Medo-Scythic founders of 
the Asiatic empire. 

“ All this is the work of the American man, from 
whom Asia, notwithstanding her superiority, has bor- 
rowed her civilization, and also her language, which 
is proved by the study of the Maya and Mexican. 
The American man is, therefore, the father of civili- 
zation, as well as of the ceremonial religions of an- 
tiquity ; and all studies which contribute to make 
known the manners and customs, traditions and laws 
of his ancient existence, will be additional illustra- 
tions of pre-historic times. It is to this that, above 
all others, the great work of George Catlin will con- 
tribute, for no one else knows as well as he the tra- 
ditions, manners and customs of the aborgines of 
America.” 








WHICHEVER YOU PLEASE! 


A corrroversy is going on at this time in the 
scientific world, and it is impossible to over- 
rate its importance. A numerous, energetic, 
and able section of physiologists, of whom Pro- 
fessor Huxley, the newly-elected President of 
the British Association, is the chief, contends 
that, as all organic being is built up of appa- 
rently uniform cells, which increase by division 
according to a fixed law, life is nothing more 
than the results of that collocation of cells—ex- 
ists in each separate cell—is not, as we are ac- 
customed to assume, a something apart #om 
and added to the organized being ; that the 
combined cells that make up the individual 
being themselves constitute its life as an indi- 
vidual ; and that death is the separation of the 
cells by chemical decomposition, thus destroy- 
ing the union which made the life of the indi- 
vidual: but that when thus again dispersed, each 
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it will again recombine with other cells to form 
some other individual being, when the requisite 
conditions occur. : 

We shall, perhaps, make this cell theory 
more intelligible by an illustration. The seed 
of a turnip has germs which are composed of 
these organic cells, or protoplasms, as they are 
scientifically termed. When what is called 
germination takes place, these cells multiply, 
by expansion first, and then by division, and 
thus grow intoa turnip. The turnip is eaten, 
say, by a sheep; the life-containing cells of 
the turnip enter into the composition of the 
sheep, and reappear in the form of flesh. The 
sheep is killed, and eaten by a woman who has 
achild. The cells of the mutton, which some 
time before were the cells of a turnip, form 
cells, which are swallowed by the babe, and go 
to build up his body, each cell having its por- 
tion of life, and contributing its share to the 
whole life of the child it helps to form, as it 
had before constituted a portion of the life of 
the sheep and the turnip. The child dies ; the 
cells of which he is built up being separated 
from each other, they pass again into the earth, 
where they will remain a longer or shorter 
time, until brought within the range of aflinity 
for the cells of some growing vegetable, when 
they will once more appear as a living being— 
@ grain of eorn, or an apple—to be again eaten 
by man, or by some animal that man eats ; and 
thus will exist again in a human form, and so 
in wondrous circles through the ages. 

The fact that all organized being is thus 
composed and thus interchanged is scarcely 
disputed. But it is contended by some that 
there is nothing more than this cell life : or at 
least that there is no evidence whatever of the 
existence of anything in an organized being 
other than that which we see grow by accretion, 
and then disperse by dissolution. In a scien- 
tific discussion, the evidence of revelation is, of 
course, not admissible, because it is not undis- 
puted ; and, apart from revelation, science chal- 
lenges the production of any positive proof that 
there exists in the human being anything dis- 
tinct from the material structure of cells, either 
surviving him or existing in him. 

If revelation were admissible evidence in 
such a question, it would be instantly deter- 
mined. But, although we may have the firm- 
est faith in revelation, the vastly greater num- 
ber of the inhabitants of the world deny that 
authority, and therefore it is necessary to try 
the question by exclusive reference to nature 
and nature’s laws. 

That question is the all-important one; ‘‘ are 
we nothing more than beings having a collec- 
tive cell life, ceasing for ever when those cells 
separate ; or is there of us and in us an ex- 
istence, call it ‘soul’ or ‘spirit,’ distinct from 
the cell life that constitutes the individuality 
of which we are conscious, that communicates 
with the world without throygh those bodily 
organs ; that is composed of more refined mat- 
ter than the body, which can be separated from 
the body, and which preserves its individuality 
when the body has lost all trace of it, and which 
has a life after the body’s death ?” 

On one side it is said: ‘‘We can find no 
proof of this in our researches into nature. It 
may be so, but we cannot, in the absence of 
any evidence that so it is, venture to affirm it. 
Where are the proofs in nature?” 

On the other hand, the Spiritualists have ac- 
cepted the challenge, and say in substance : 
“We are prepared to produce positive proof 
that human beings have in them something be- 
sides material body, which constitutes the life 
of the body, moves the body, receives impres- 
sions through the body, grows with the body, 
can commune with other spirits in the flesh 
and out of it, quits the body when it dies, and 
lives after the body when it is resolved into its 
elements ; and this we assert, not as a matter 
of faith or as a theory merely, but as a fact as 
clearly and decisively proved by positive evi- 
dence as are any of the facts and phenomena of 
science.” 

Thus, then, the controversy stands at this 
moment. One class declare there is no evi- 
dence whatever to justify the conclusion that 
man has a soul distinct from his body, or that 
there is for him a future state of existence. 

The Spiritualists assert that they can prove, 
precisely as the facts of electricity or magnet- 
ism are proved, both the present and the future 
existence of the human soul. 

The question at issue is, which of them is 
right? 








DOWNING. 


Ovr excellent fellow-citizen, Downing, who 
pickles oysters better than anybody else, and 
supplies them promptly for the holidays, had 
recently occasion to go to Washington, and, 
like a sensible man, wanted to go comfortably. 
He was willing to pay, as most of us are glad 
to do, for seats in a car where there is a sup- 
port for the head, and where that useful part 
of the human frame is not likely to be jolted 
off in going over rough places, nor twisted off 
in going around sharp curves. But being a 
dark man, almost as dark as Senator Hamlin, 
the conductor on the Jersey Railway—and how 
that conductor should discover that any man 
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was darker than snotber by the dim light that 





railway offers its patrons we don't know—re- 
fused him a seat, on the ground that he was a 
negro. 

This conductor should be reminded—and we 
say this in parenthesis—that this is the last 
year of the first decade of the second half of 
the nineteenth century, and that Calhoun, 
Pierce and Buchanan are dead. That Wise— 
we really don’t know if he be alive or dead, 
and don’t care much—is no longer an author- 
ity on shins or heels. In point of fact, Sambo 
is a fellow-citizen, and shows it by better deeds 
than most railway conductors. 

It is to the credit of Downing that he did 
not knock the conductor down, as he intimates 
he easily might have done, and still more to 
his credit that, instead of bothering with the 
courts, he wrote a calm statement of the case 
to the newspapers. On that statement, it is 
clear that the conductor was an ignorant, pre- 
judiced ass. But Downing should have said 
nothing about the redress to be afforded by the 
ballot. The ballot! Of all wretched impos- 
tures, trial by jury excepted, it is the greatest. 
The women want it. Let them tryit! Bridget 
will vote down Jemima, Gretchen and Dinah 
ten to one. 








A THEATRICAL SWINDLE. 


Nomerovus and peculiar are the ways which 
are employed by mankind, in general and in 


particular, of increasing their daily profits 
and of putting money in their purses, Yet, 
keenly as we thought we were alive to the style 
of the Stock Exchange and the more modest 


habits of our Broadway merchants, let us 
frankly own that we have recently made ac- 
quaintance with a more ingenious—but much 
smaller—method than those prevalent either in 
the one or among the other. , 

Somewhat recently, we had occasion to re- 
quire orchestra seats at Niblo’s Garden. Ws 
went to the box-office to purchase them, and 
found them all gone. 

In answer to our inquiries, we were court- 
eously informed by the individual officiating as 
ticket-seller—it was in the day-time—that we 
might probably find them in the Metropolitan 
Hotel. The place at which they could be 
obtained was in a passage immediately conti- 
guous to the box-office, leading from the vesti- 
bule of the theatre directly into the office of the 
Metropolitan. In fact, it was little more than 
five or six paces distant from it. On repairing 
there, we procured the seats at a considerable 
advance upon their price in the theatre. 

Now, it is a legitimate subject for our inquiry 
—so at least it would seem—on what principle 
a theatre speculates in its own tickets, or if not, 
what difference there is between the outside 
speculator who sells tickets at the door, or the 
individual who sells them at the newspaper and 
book-stand in the hotel immediately adjoining? 
—so closely indeed, that half-a-dozen steps are 
all the space between the recognized office and 
the improvised one. 

The price of an orchestra stal) is a fixed one. 
Why should one-fourth or one-half be tacked 
on to it, by a person who is either a positively 
recognized agent, or a speculator encouraged, 
by the management of the house allowing the 
unsold seats to be returned at a stated hour ? 

Of course, it is a convenience for the guests 
at a distant hotel to be able to procure their seats 
for the night, without quitting it. Yet, in 
this particular instance, the advantage is 
thoroughly inappreciable. But were it not so, 
the advantage to a management of a theatre is 
even larger. Now, a newspaper publisher re- 
duces the price of his wares, to allow the retail 
dealer to make a fair profit without mulcting 
the reading public. Why should not the man- 
ager of a theatre do the same? As the news- 
paper publisher does, he receives a positive 
benefit from the retail dealer. He has, how- 
ever no right to force him upon a speculative 
price, while by receiving back the unsold seats 
at half past six or seven o’clock, he guaran- 
tees him against the risk of a loss. 

If, at the demand of the public, the speculator 
in choice seats has been chased from the door of 
the theatre to the curbstone, why should he be 
permitted to find a repose in the hall or par sage 
way of a fashionable hotel ? 








It is computed that seventy-five theatres 
have been burpt since the commencement af 
the century. This gives an average of one in 
eleven months—surely an understatement. In 
less than seven months of this present year of 
grace no less than six theatres have been sacri- 
ficed—Cologne, New Orleans, Kiew, Hull, Nice 
and Dresden. London is said to be especially 
unfortunate in the frequent destruction of its 
places of amusement. 








It now appears that the death of M. Safnte- 
Bevve, the eminent French writer, academician 
and senator, was due to the ignorance or stupid 
persistence of his physicians. His disease was 
the stone, but they insisted on treating him for 
quite another afiment. A correspondent of the 
Tribune, alluding to the case, observes that ® 
clear deterioration is taking place in the skil) 
of French medicsi men of the old school. Ame 
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rican physicians and advanced students in Paris 
assert that not only the medical men, both phy- 
sicians and surgeons, but the courses of lectures 
and the hospitals, are far behind those of Ame- 
rica. The condition of the hospitals, indeed, is 
declared to be very discreditable, and men of 
position do not hesitate to say that whatever 
may be the prestige of a diploma obtained in 
Paris, it by no means represents what it does 
either in New York, Philadelphia, or Boston. 








Amonc the most celebrated of the medical 
menand surgeons of Paris is Dr. Brown-Sequard, 
who is reported to have stated to an American 
editor, Mr. George Wilkes, that the French 
Emperor is suffering under an incurable dis- 
ease, known as fungus of the bladder, which 
he cannot support longer than six months, 
Circumstances certainly indicate that he is pre- 
paring for the worst. 








AT a recent sale of autograph letters in Paris, 
a note of Washington’s, giving a drunken valet 
a week's notice to quit, brought twenty-eight 
francs, while the highest price paid for the First 
Napoleon’s handwriting was only six francs. 








PRIVATE HOLIDAYS. 
BY A. K. GARDNER, M.D. 


Ir was an aim in ‘the right direction, but not 
very successful in its results, when our "Gove rn- 
ment endeavored to make more holidays, by 
ordering the public offices to be closed on 
Thanksgiving and some few other days. The 
necessity of days of relaxation, abstinence from 
business, has always been known by the leading 
minds of the world, and holidays were estab- 
lished ; but most of them were, by priestly 
influence, perverted into holy-days, and the 
sanitary benefits, in a great degree, were lost, 
especially in this country, where the “ days of 
rest” were made days of extra toil, but of a 


the week-day. Sunday, in this country, is the 
most unhealthy day of the year. It is a day want- 
ing in geniality and interest, spent in oppres- 
sive confinement for many hours of the day and 
evening, in the close, confined air of a church 
or lecture-room, vitiated by the breath of a 
crowded assembly ; it is a day of unusual eat- 
ing at unusual hours, breakfast being an hour 
or two later than usual, and dinner an hour or 
two earlier, to accommodate the ‘‘ Biddies’ after- 
noon out ;” it is a day with little or no exercise, 
except the solemn walk to and from church ; it 
is a day followed by a next morning, when the 
whole community, by their dullness, headaches, 
and malaisé, plainly evince that they have not 
passed the day healthily, if happily and pro- 
perly. 

Nor are the holidays we have much better. 
Independence Day has been so fearful in its ex- 
plosive character, that ladies and delicate chil- 
dren have either avoided its noise and dangers 
by seeking the stillness of the country, or, fear- 
ful, remaining in the security of their own homes. 
The dangers of driving have been so great, that 
few have dared to indulge this pleasant and 
healthful pastime. New Year’s and Christmas 
and Thanksgiving are actually the only real 
holidays of the country, which, unfortunately, 
are not well distributed throughout the year. 
May Day is entirely obsolete as a festival, and 
in New York, is devoted to the horrors of mov- 
ing. 

Healthful recreation does, indeed, demand 
holidays. These, however, need not be na- 
tional or civic. We in the large cities care 
little about our neighbors, and are little influ- 
enced by them. Sixty thousand Jews annualy 
celebrate their Purim, or feast of Esther, which 
would never be known to the remaining three 
quarters of a million in the city, were not a 
masked ball, duly advertised as to be, and noted 
afterward as having been, held at the Academy. 
We may have family holidays. Thanksgiving is 
a family matter. Have we no cause for Thanks- 
giving except the President’s or Governor’s pro- 
clamation for thanks to.God for crops and peace 
and plenty? Why can we not have our own 
festivities and congratulations for the birthday 
of each member of the family, as it comes on ? 
at the anniversaries of the marriage of the pa- 
rents—the tin, silver, and gold weddings ? 

Americans, I presume, feel as warmly as Eu- 
ropeans, but they are strangely wanting in de- 
monstration. What can be pleasanter than the 
German habits of commemorating the birthdays 
of the family, when each member of the family, 
no matter how small or poor, in ali its branches, 
sends some testimonial of remembrance—a 
bunch of flowers almost invariably—and little 
presents, from a ribbon or a jack-knife to more 
costly dress and jewelry. These may be fol- 
lowed by a family~dinner, evening gathering, 
or any such demonstration as may be conve- 
nient and desirable. 

Marriage anniversaries are pleasant and bene- 
ficial ; they are useful in kindling anew the fires 
that once burnt glowingly, now dimmed by the 
ashes of time, but glowing with no less heat, if 
less demonstrative. 

The interest of some young couples, so ob- 
trusively displayed in public places, is disgust- 
ing ; but the loving regards of the veteran 
couple, with children, and perhaps grandchil- 
dren, around, publicly indulging in some un- 
wonted display in commemoration of their past 
and present beatitude, is both charming and 
useful. 

How beautiful is the Jewish memorial of the 
dead, when, on the anniversary of the depar- 
tare of any member of the family to the unseen 
world, the mother of the family, or her oldest 
representative if she is gone, lights the com- 
memorative candle, which burns long into the 
silent night, and serves to bring to memory the 


cences are indulged in, and this festival of sor- 
row is not the ieast agreeable of the anniversa- 
ries. It is pleasing to think that when we, in 
turn, are gone, we shall have a candle burnt in 
memoriam so long as any descendant that knew 
us shall live to perform this pious act. 

These celebrations are not only morally and 
mentally beneficial, but I venture to look upon 
them as eminently hygienic. The dead level is 
the most tedious and wearing of all things. The 
traveler finds that both man and beast ar in 
better condition when his path is over hill and 
dale than when over the level prairie, and the 
sportsmen make their trotting-rings in prefer- 
ence over an undulating ground rather than 
the even plain. Most of us in life find “downs” 
enough, so we need not seek them ; but of the 
little “ups,” we may beneficially make the most 
of them. Come gather around the table—we 
have no family hearthstone or evening lamp 
now-a-days—the table, thank heaven! still re- 
mains. Come around it. Let us all drive 
away care and black thoughts and hard feel- 
ings, and drink to the health of the gray-haired 
sire or. the little tot. Both are made the hap- 
pier by this little attention. We all drink to 
our mother and wife, to our son and brother, 
and daughter and sister. We renew our kind 
feelings. The little ‘‘miff,” the petty jealousy, 
or the deeper hard feelings are buried, and 
from this anniversary we ‘“‘ kiss and make up,” 
and the heart is made better. We warm to- 
gether, life looks brighter, Nature gets a fillip, 
and we find rejuvenation and health, 

We need no monarch’s birthday, no saint’s 

festival to commemorate. Our own birthdays 
will open a bottle of Clicquot, Veuve or Geisler 
just as easily, and our sainted mother’s memory 
will be as lovingly and heartfully worshiped as 
the imaginary virtues attributed to some St. 
Cecilia. 
May we not beneficially inaugurate such fam- 
ily festivities? Will not the monotony of life, 
the dullness of the mill-horse life be advantage- 
ously broken in upon ?—the thirst for gold, the 
craving for success in business, the incessant 
strife and hurry of life, be usefully arrested, 
even if only for an hour, and the thoughts di- 
rected to a more healthy channel, and man and 
society become all the better for this harmless, 
cheering, exalting ceremonial ? 








PERSONAL AND GENERAL. 
BovutweE u is addicted to billiards. 
Pere Hyacintue is only forty-two years old. 


Evcentr’s traveling expenses are only 


$2,000,000. 


Sir Morton Pero is to try his fortune again 
at railroading in Hungary. 


Dvuxe Ernest, of Saxe-Coburg, is to visit 
America. 


Ertancrr has been decorated by King 
William because of the success of the French cable. 


MinisteR WasHBurRNE has quite recovered 
from his recent severe attack of illness. 


Miss Mary Ler, of Buffalo, has been ap- 
pointed keeper of the Range Light at Black Rock. 


Pierce Ecan is coming to America with a 
series of lectures on London life. 


Srr Francis Hixoxs, Canadian Finance 
Minister, is an editor by profession. 


Tromas Tuums has gathered up his little 
family, and turned his face toward Japan. 


GeyeraL Harper is talked of for President 
of the Alabama University. 


Francis Josepn offers to send back to Paris 
the ashes of Napoleon’s son, the King of Rome. 


Tennyson and Browning, the well-known 
English poets, are to visit this country in April next. 


Evoentr has bought the tomb of the Virgin 
Mary of the Sultan for $4,000. . 


Amos Kenpautt founded the Washington 
Deaf and Dumb Institution. 


Macau.ay’s “ Lays of Ancient Rome ” have 
appeared in an Italian translation. 


Henry W. Lonerettow has sent to the 
_—— College library a case of books valued at 
$300 


ix order to pay his private debts, the King 
of Holland has sold most of the paintings in the private 
gallery of the royal palace at the Hague. 


TREASURER Sprnner has received forty pack- 
ages of gold leaf from “A Lover of Jesus,” with the 
remark that it belongs to the Government. 


Sister Lorerto, the nun who waited upon 
Thaddeus Stevens in his last moments, died last 
week. 


Cuartes Reape having made superfluous 
money by his novels, proposes to build a theatre in 
London. 


Wuewn the Vienna papers run coy See scan- 
dals, they say that Bismarck has been drinking too 
much. 


Turoporvs is venerated by the Abyssin- 
jans as a saint, and miracles are performed by priestly 
prestidigitateurs at his grave. 
Evcene Sur was denied burial in consecrated 
und by the Catholic elergy, but his grave is cared 
for b a wealthy hotel-keeper at Geneva, who owns 
land ha Savoy. 
Hon. Amos Kenpaus left $25,000 to each 
of his grandchildren, with the exception of one to 
whom he gave but $10,000 because he was in the Con- 
federate army. 


Tue Grand Duke Michael, Governor of the 
Caucasus, has been designated by the Court of St. 
Petersburgh to represent Russia at the opening of the 
Suez Canal. 


Vicror Hvco writes so many Hugograms 
that he can’t find paper for all. So he engraves upon 


his dog’s =, “T wish some one would send me 
home. My state 1—Dog. My master?’—Hugo. My 
name? 


Miss Mrppre Moreay, Soemeget oqnerty and 
superintendent of stables to King Emanu 
has been offered by Leonard Jerome $20,000 towa: 
establishing » riding-school in the upper part of New 


“DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL. 
Irma is not popular in Paris. 


Macere Mrreweue is thirty-two years old, 
and has been on the stage seventeen years. 


Mrs. W. J. Fiorence lost $8,000 worth of 
theatrical costumes on the way to California. 


Tue Salt Lake Theatre was originally 
opened with prayer. 


Mrs. Exizasetu Macmu, of New York, has 
bought the new Richmond (Va.) Theatre for $34,300, 


Miss Kate Deny is filling an engagement 
at Salt Lake City. 


Some one has sent a new i to the Paris 
Theatre Lyrique, without gi is name, and it is 
liked so well that it will be ya Be this winter. 


“Barpara Usryk” is the title of a new 
seven-act drama played at Gratz, Styria, on the 17th 
of October. 


A monument to the tragedienne Sophie 
Schroeder, unvailed at Munich on the 1st of Novem- 
ber, was erected by members of the Court Theatre. 


Emma Sraniey, who was over here some 
years a is giving her delineations of “‘ The Seven 
Ages of Woman ” in the English theatres. 


Miss Kare Bareman has been presented 


with a gold and diamond-studded locket by an incog. 
admirer, 


Tue Lafayette Social Club gave the first of 
their monthly sociables at the Dramatic Hall, New 
York, on the 10th November. 


Ir is computed that seventy-five theatres 
| been burnt since the commencement of the cen- 
ury. 


Sienor Perret.’s' newest opera, “I Pro- 
messi Sposi,’? opened the season at the theatre of 
Lecco, the scene of Signor Manzoni’s favorite novel. 


A sust of Madame Adelina Patti, with the 
coronet of a marquise on the pedestal, has just been 
placed in the saloon of the Italian Opera at Paris. 


Tueresa and Offenbach are about to join 
forces, the former appearing in a new opera-bouffe- 
a By by Offenbach, and destined for 
production next year at the Gaiete. 


A GENEROUS reception was accorded to 
Miss Minnie Hauck in Moscow lately, who was re- 
called, during a representation of “ Lucia,” some 
a times. 


A new London play, called “ At the Foot 
of the Ladder,’ is about an old uncle who tries to get 
rid of his brother’s children in order to enjoy their 
property. 


Mr. anp Mrs. Howarp Pauvt have made a 
= hit in Boston, They are playing at the Adelphi 

eatre to crowded houses. They appear at the 
— Opera House, New York, in the middle of De- 
cember. 








THE NEWSBOYS’ THANKSGIVING. 


One of the pleasantest features of Thanks- 
giving. Days is the repast prepared for the in- 
mates of our public institutions, the destitute 
men, women and children. So regular has 
been the custom, that this particular class of 
our people look forward to this national day 
with as lively anticipations as those more 
favored by fortune. Last year our liberal 
citizens contributed bountiful supplies to our 
institutions, but neglected a most deserving 
class, with whom they are brought in contact 
every day—the newsboys. The oversight was 
subsequently remedied as far as possible, but 
the industrious little fellows felt aggrieved at 
their treatment. 

This year, however, they had nothing to 
compiain of, for their Home at No. 49 Park 
Place was seized by kind-hearted people, and a 
sumptuous Thanksgiving-dinner spread for 
them. Nearly three hundred of these street 
Arabs assembled at seven o’clock in the even- 
ing, and for more than half an hour they 
reveled in turkey, chicken, pies, cakes and 
cranberry-sauce. The dinner, which was the 
result of contributions from several frien 
was both abundant and substantial. After it 
had been disposed of, the boys ascended to the 
reception-room on the third floor, where there 
were singing and recitation and short addresses 
by several friends of the Home. The boys 
went through the subsequent exercises with a 
degree of enthusiasm not less than that dis- 
played by them at the dinner. The manager 
of the establishment, Mr. O’Conner, had taken 
special care to make the boys look as tidy as 
possible, and with their smoothly-combed hair, 
clean-washed hands and smiling faces, they 
appeared happy. The Home appeared through- 
out to be a model of cleanliness and good order. 








NEGRO CHILDREN AT PLAY. 


Here in the cold North, far away from con- 
genial fellowship, the negro character does not 
come out strong. The fun and native humor 
of the colored people can only be seen in per- 
fection in the Far South. The best vein of the 
negro minstrel business may there be seen in 
its natural, spontaneous growth. At every 
brief intermission of labor, or after a hard day’s 
work, the darkey is ready for quip and jest or 
broad, grotesque caper. In every crowd some 
gifted individuals are found who do the fun, 
while an audience stands round and roars ap- 
proval. These little fellows have been to the 
circus, and here in the road, with a bundle of 
straw, they, untaught, perform acrobatic feats 
that would not discredit little “ All-Right.” 








A Care THat 1s Nuver Crosep.—The cafe 
in St. qt Square, Venice, where Eugenie took her 
is never shut up. There are no locks to the 
doors—no shutters to My windows. Some of them 
of the First Napoleon, 
ce in all that time—once 
in 1 when they were 
les are the centres 
-rooms of the 


ice. These 
hey are the a 
—the 


cleared "out b ~ 


of ee 
Pap A mtg = club-rooms of 
People receive visite and transact buai- 
nee’ at the cafes aa if they were at home. Ladies and 
there. families sit down to cof- 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES AND GOSSIP. 


Tu State of Connecticut is stocking its 
small lakes and ponds with the fine game fish, the 
black bass of the St. Lawrence. 


Tue collection of silk cocoons in the Scien- 
tific Department from Californ‘a at the late Interna- 
tional Exhibition at Hamburg, received the silver 
medal of the society. At the Royal Linnean Society's 
Show at Brussels (Belgium), the California Depart- 
ment received the great gold medal of the society. 


Biocx-Tin undergoes great changes when 
exposed to intense cold. The cold of St. Petersburgh, 
during the great cold of the winter of 1867, caused 
solid blocks of tin to crumble and fall in pieces. The 
Same result has been produced by artificial cold. 


A LETTER was recently read in the Legislative 
Assembly of Victoria, written by Mr, Robertson, of 
Colac; stating that between April, 1868, and the end of 
that year, he had a hundred men engaged on his run 
killing rabbits, and about 2,000,000 were killed at a 
cost of $25,000. This year he has sixty men engaged 
on this work. It is thought likely that the imposst- 
bility of extirpating the pest on large runs will hasten 
the division of the land into small farms, and thus the 
acclimatized rabbit may exert an influence as an agra- 
rian reformer. 


Tue whole coast of Devon, England, north 
and south, is spotted with the remains of ancient for- 
ests now below high-water mark. The bed of peat 
and roots of trees and underwood are frequently un- 
covered by strong tides, and in some places are always 
visible at low water. ‘The base of the bed is the soil 
in which the forest grew. The wood is that which is 
now found growing in the valleys, and the flags and 
fern roots are similar to those close at hand on the 
present surface, The difference of level is about forty 
feet. Bones of the deer tribe, and the wing-cases of 
beetles, may be obtained from the black mud of the 
ancient soil. 


A stone believed to be a diamond, and 
weighing 900 carats, about five times as much as the 
famous Koh-i-noor, worth, if genuine, many millions 
of dolars, has been found in Australia, Great num- 
bers of smaller diamonds, besides other precious 
stones, have been found in the neighborhood where 
the large diamond was discovered. Thousands of 
people are flocking to the “diamond diggings,”’ and 
apprehensions are entertained that the supply will 
soon be so great as to cheapen seriously the value of 
diamonds in all parts of the world. It may be men- 
tioned that upward of two tons of diamonds, gener- 
ally very smail, however, have been taken, first and 
last, from the mines of Brazil. 


In Great Britain, where statistics and their 
lessons are more highly valued and enforced than 
here, we find some curious data bearing on the 
longevity of various classes of professional men. In 
twenty-five years the deaths of 3,566 professional men 
had been reported, with an average of §0°5 years, and 
9,856 merchants, financiers, agents, etc., with an 
average age of 48°4 years. The averages of those who 
died in some of the most important professions and 
occupations were as follows: Bankers, 54°7 years; 
bank officers, 54°8 years ; merchants, 53°0 years ; book- 
sellers, 50°5 years ; clergymen, 57°8 years ; judges and 
justices, 66-4 years ; lawyers, 56°1 years; physicians, 
56°0 years; professors, 560 years; public officers, 
64°5 years. The leading public men of all countries, 
notwithstanding their severe mental labor and the 
excitement of their anxious life, reach old age. In 
fact, the brain men, independent of dissipation, seem 
to outlast ordinary men. 








JAPANESE BATHS. 


Tre Japanese are clean, but intemperate ; 
the Chinese dirty, but sober. Prof. Pumpelly, of Har- 
vard University, in his recently published book of 
travels in Japan and elsewhere, gives us the following 
account of the exceedingly primitive style of bathing 
among the Japanese, which is rather more free than 
among the Sunday bathers at Coney Island. He says: 


“In neatness I do not believe that the Japanese are 
surpassed by, any people ; and if ‘ cleanliness is next 
to godliness,’ certainly the dail Le me to which 
every one of the population submits himself may go 
far toward absolving them from other sins. Eve: 
house has its bath—a sim: rc. tub, large enough to 
low one to sit down with knees doubled. A cop- 
Ae tube passing through the water at one end, and 
the bottom perforated for a draught, contains 


a meee burning ch heats the bath. 


besinnt evening this is warmed, and the ho 
with the master and ending with the ser- 
vats their turn. 


oont a ty house has its tub, the towns 
in public baths, where, for a trifle, &@ more 
fexurious ns scrubbing can be had. And these public 
tion of the by yh ah as re- 
markable as any other. There is a door marked ‘ For 
men,’ and py ‘For women ;’ but this distinction 
ends after crossing the threshold, for, on cuterne, 
men, women and children are seen scru 
other, enjoying cold and hot douches, and ma 
perfect i of the room with their loud be 
and laughter. 
“This custom, shocking as it seems to an Euro- 
pean, appears to - perfectly compatible with Japan- 
ese ideas of modesty and propriety, and a Japanese 
lady of easounted ¥ ue finds nothing wrong in the 
practice. I shall long remember an incident which 
convinced me of the truth of this statement. During 
my stay at one of the mines on Yesso, where there is 
a hot spring, I went one evenin with one of the off- 
cers of our staff to take a bat The small spring 
house had an outer room for servants and miners, and 
an inner compartment for the officers and their fami- 
lies ; but this division was only above the water, which 
ran from the s = into a box about three feet deep 
and cight feet As we entered the inner.com- 
partment, we tous the wife of the chief officer bath- 
ing with her children. Before I had time to withdraw 
the lady came out, and politely offering us the bath 
remarked that as there would not be room for all of 
us, she would go with the children to the other com- 
partment. The whole thing was done so gracefully, 
and without the slightest embarrassment on her part, 
that I began to wonder from what direction would 
come the next shock to preconceived ideas of propri- 
ety. Hont soit quit mal y pense is perhaps as appil- 
cable in a Japanese public bath as in the galleries of 
sculpture of the Vatican.” 








Tue Opat anv 17s Corors..—Says a writer 
on gems: “The vivid fashes of crimson, green or biue 
emitted from a fine opal, when examined closcly are 
seen to proceed from planes or surfaces of irregular 
dimensiong within the stone, at different depths, and 
lying at les with each other. Occasionaly a 
jane emitting light of one color overlaps a plane dii- 
sing rays of another color, the two being alternately 
visibie by a chance in position. The point of most 
interest in to | colors is, that they are not 
due to any t, ba by the simpie 
reflection of light from A+ stris or fissures on the 
surfaces of the several planes, as may be iby 
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The Pictorial Spirit of the Illustrated European Press.—sz Picz 191. 
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#NGLAND.—THE LATE EARL OF DiRBY~—THE FUNERAL PROCESSION LEAVING KWOWSLEY HOUSE. 
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HOWARD PAUL AS CAPTAIN VANE OF THE LIFE GUARDS, FINK.—SEE PAGE 191. 


GOD BLESS YOU. 
How sweetly fall those simple words 
Upon the human heart, 
When friends long bound by strongest ties 
Are doomed by fate to part. 
You sadly press the hand of those 
Who thus in love caress you, 
And soul responsive beats to soul 
In breathing out “God bless you.” 








ARABELLA’S TROUSSEAU. 
BY MRS, HARRIET P. SPOFFORD. 
(Concluded from No, 739.) 


Ix the bewildering show-room that next | 
morning, with its laces spread around her as if | 





said her father, quite understanding to what 
her incoherence referred, ‘if the young woman 
who picked up your purse had not opened it, 
and finding no other trace of ownership there 
than the check, had not brought it here-———” 

“Oh, papa!” cried Arabella, with her voice 
suddenly choked. 

“T had some hesitation about returning it to 
you, Arabella,” continued her father. “ But 
there it is. I suppose you will only as good as 
throw it away the second time. The young 
woman wasn’t the person to whom you can 
offer a reward—but here is her address.” 

“Oh, I must go and thank her !” 

“That is right, my child. Mercy Reynolds, 
128 West Thousandth street. There, I am very | 
busy—run along—good-by.” And Arabella was 
rolling immediately toward West Thousandth 





street, thinking she was never going to be 
there, and almost ready to go to sleep by the 


the were in the very cave of the snows, Ara- | time she was. 


bella forgot everything but the pattern of the 


It was a simple little residence enough where | 


point and honiton and other cobwebs, the | the coach stopped, almost out of town—a brick 
sweet-briers and ivies and myrtle-vines that | dwelling-house, neat and respectable, but closed, | could ; I wanted father to let me see him ; but 


wandered whitely through the meshes ; one of | and with no sign of cheer or life or gladness on | now—— 
these marvels, a square of Brussels lace, was so | its face. 


In response to his inquiry, a child told 
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MRS, HOWARD PAUL IN HER IMPERSONATION OF 


there, but she was out, though expected in 
presently ; and Arabella, sending word that she 
would wait, left the carriage, and was shown 
into a e parlor divided from another by 
closed ing-doors, and whose chief furniture 
was a grand piano-forte. She had not waited 
long, before the front door opened again, and 
a swift foot went by and into the back parlor, 
and Arabella heard a voice suddenly exclaim : 
“* What is a coach at the door for? Oh, tell me 
quick !” 

“Tt is a young lady to see you, Mercy,” said 
another voice—a weak and ailing voice. 

**To see me? Oh, do you suppose it is pu- 
pils, mother? I am so thankful, for I thought 
they had arrested father, and brought him home 
for some clothes before taking him to prison. 
For there’s no help—he must fail !—there’s no 
help! Mr. Mountford is in trouble himself, and 
can do nothing!” she cried, in a tone of de- 
spair. 

“T expected it,” said the mother. 

“T didn’t know—I was sure he would if he 


It is half-past twelve; in an hour 
and a half his paper will be protested, and we 


beautiful, but so expensive, that, after handing | the footman that Miss Mercy Reynolds lived | shall be beggars ; and I am afraid-—” 


it back to the shopman 





with a hurried exclama- 
tion, she put her hand 
quickly into her pocket 
for her purse, to make 
sure that she could not 
have been mistaken in 
the figures on her 
check —and she found 
her pocket empty. “TI 
have lost my purse !” 
the cried to the as- 
tonished shopman, and 
flew from the place so 
fast that he was fain 
t follow, with a half- 
suspicion that 

the was hurrying away 
no good motive— 

§ suspicion which he 
knew to be ridiculous 
Concerning an old cus- 
tomer who had just or- 
a wedding-vail 

Mt forty-five hundred 
. But Arabella 
questioned the 

an, and had 
dered him to drive to 
father’s counting- 
tom, and was out of 
tight, before the clerk 
Teached the side- 


“Oh, papa!’ cried 
Atabella, with a white 
bursting in upon 

the Worthy man’s seclu- 
“ T didn’t really 

Mean to spend the 
Whole of it ; I meant to 
® Sue Morris’s feet 
tened, and save 
@eugh to send Johnny 
insidine to school till 
# fourteen, but——” 

I should be very 








yYdisplicased 
you, Arabella,” 
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MISS GRYM, THE ADVOCATE OF WOMAN'S RIGHTS. 


‘“*T don’t think,” said the gentle voice, “we 
need fear that. He has done no wrong; and 
he loves his family too well to do himself a 
violence——” 

“And everything will have to go, mother! 
The house, the furniture, and the piano 
forte——” 

“Father said they wouldn’t take that, for 
you can prove that you get your living by it.” 

**Oh, who ever failed to brush down a spider's 
web for that reason ?” said the girl, bitterly. 
“And all for twenty thousand dollars! And 
my fault, for I could get it, I know I could, if I 
would only—only——” 

‘“‘T would rather we all begged together in 
the street than have you marry Mr. Wraight, 
Mercy! Don’t talk about it. We must do what 
we can. Sew—beg, if no better. As for the 
children—Mary will soon be able to do some- 
thing, and Robbie may get well as he gets 
older. If he doesn’t—there are wurse things 
than——~- Don’t cry, darling; you will have 
pupils, perhaps you can get a church———” 

“Tve been trying this year and more,” cried 
the girl; “it isn’t likely I'l get anything then 
when we'll be starving. I picked up some- 
| body’s purse, and it had a check in it for just 
what would save father. 
I looked at it, and 
longed for it. I would 
have stolen it if it had 
been bills! I would! 
And then I started and 
ran with it to a direc- 
tory, and after that to 
the place ; and the man 
told me it was the 
money for his daugh- 
ter’s wedding-things. 
Oh, just think of it, 
mother! Wedding- 
things! That’s the way 
they live, these mil- 
lionaires, and father 
failing for the want of 
it, and starvation before 
us, and Robbie dying! 
Oh! Td fotgotten all 
about her—that’s what 
the carriage is at the 
door for—it’s no pupils, 
it’s only that girl come 
to thank me !” 

Arabella did not wait 
another moment, but 
opened the folding- 
doors and stepped 
through—as like an 
angel of mercy as any 
one temporarily so red 
in the face could be. It 
never occurred to her 
that there might be any 
trap set here to catch 
the unwary; the foun- 
tains of her heart were 
open for people in such 
trouble, and she with 
money, as her father 
had said, to throw 
away. ‘‘I have heard 
everything you told 
since you came into the 
room,” she said to the 











young woman, “And 


now, pleasg 
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and let me see if Ican help you.” And then, 
as nobody answered her, and the girl, with her 
bonnet tossed upon the floor, was dissolving in 
tears, Arabella, with a deeper color yet, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘I don’t know how to do things—I 
have been so selfish ail my life—but you have 
asked friends to help you, and you can let me 
be your friend, and not be proud and unwill- 
ing, for you know I am under obligation to you 
now for having found my purse.” 

* Come here !” cried a feeble tone from some- 
thing hidden in a great reclining-chair by the 
window. ‘Come here, I want to kiss you!” 
And Arabella, obeying the cry, bent her blush- 
ing face, and was clasped and kissed by a child 
whose side was paralyzed and withering. Ara- 
bella was not one of the crying kind to-day, or 
her own tears might have sprung out at the 
sight of the pathetic little face lifted to hers ; 
but instead of any such idleness, she faced 
round upon the mother and sister with an argu- 
ment. ‘Do you think it would be right for you 
to refuse me, or to be angry with me for intrud- 
ing and interfering,” she cried, “ when money, 
and nothing else, will save this child?” And 
the women answering that with a sobbing ex- 
clamation, she told them of the doctor that 
cured her father’s ward, and presently they 
were all good friends, talking, and crying, and 
laughing together over the mother’s lounge, 
till Arabella had the whole story of their trou- 
bles, their debts, the impending failure of the 
retail-dealer, their present wants and future 
terrors, and presently thereafter Meroy was in 
the carriage with Arabella, and the coachman 
was driving furiously to Mr. Reynolds’s place of 
business, and the check was cashed, the notes 
were paid, the man was saved, and sobbing 
over Arabella’s hands like a baby. Arabella 
did not like gratitude—it seemed to hurt her as 
much as if she won it by.a cheat; she escaped 
with little loss of time to her music-dealer’s, and 
there, introducing Miss Reynolds, left her name 
for pupils. “That will bring them,” said Ara- 
bella, ‘for Tom is such a patron and critic— 
such a lavish patron and horrible critic, you 
know, that they will do anything to oblige him, 
and you can charge your own price ; and then 
Robbie can have the right doctor—it is a wicked 
shame when people shut up health behind bars 
of gold !” 

“Oh, I can’t thank you! I can’t !” cried the 
girl. “But you have saved us—all of us—me 
—I, might have married him—and the house 
will be cheerful and happy again——” 

“You needn’t say anything about thanks,” 
cried Arabella. “It is I that owe thanks to 
you ; you have made me feel so glad and so light- 
hearted in a way I didu’t know it was possible 
for any one to feel! Ob, I never should have 
felt so if I had trailed into church in sixty Brus- 
sels laces!” And very probably she would not. 

{t was after Arabella had taken Miss Reynolds 
home, and was running up the steps of her own 
residence with a foot as light as if she wore the 
sandals of Mercury, that she met an errand-boy 
at the door, delivering a parcel. It was the 
Brussels lace vail. And all at once it occurred 
t Arabella that, just the moment before she had 
put her hand in her pocket to make sure of the 
size of her check, her exclamation to the shop- 
man had been that she would take that vail. 
He knew her well, of course, for though her 
father had never allowed bills to be run up any- 
where, her mother and herself had always been 
among the customers of this establishment, and 
the man had of course sent it home. What was 
she todo? Take it back? But the fact of her 
doing such a thing, even though the amount of 
value was so trifling, might injure her father’s 
business, for all she knew, now in these terribly 
fluctuating times. She could not tell how*that 
was, and turning about in her perplexity, Con- 
science came running up the steps to meet her. 

‘Oh, you dear thing !” said Arabella. “ Just 
see what trouble I amin! That comes of my 
headlong way of going after my impulses—I 
never remembered that I had really bought this 
vail. And I can’t take it back for fear I make 
some trouble for papa—and, ob, do please tell 
me what to do !” 

“ You might ask Julia——” 

“If she would take it off my hands? You 
don’t know Julia. The very circumstance of 
my having it would make her turn up her nose 

and decide for point. Come in, and let us talk 
about it.” And Arabella went slowly up and 
opened the drawing-room door, and was greeted 
by nobody other than Julia Ticonderoga and her 
mother at once. 

“Oh, Arabella!” cried Julia. “ Something so 
dreadful has happened to me !” 

‘And you are the only person who can help 
her,” interpolated the mother. 

‘““T ?” stammered Arabella. 

“Really,” said Arabelia’s mother, ‘‘ Miss Ti- 
conderoga has come on the strangest errand.” 

“Oh, I will tell you all about it, Arabella,” 
exclaimed Julia, crossing over to her friend’s 
side ; “and you mustn’t think it strange, and 
you must help me. You know my wedding- 
dress was ordered in Paris—white velvet, with 
flounces of Brussels lace, and vail; and they 
have sent the dress and flounces, and the cards 
aie out, and they haven’t sent the vail! I can’t 
imagine why ; but there must have been some 
mistake in the order. I’ve half a mind to say 
I'll never get anything in Paris again as long as 
Ilive! We drove down town with the flounces 
without losing a moment, to see if anything 
could be had to match them, for if I couldn't 
match them, I must put the wedding off a month 
—and that is such bad luck, besides being so 
mortifying—and Mr. Fitz-Bebinet, in the lace- 
room, said he had one a couple of hours ago, 
the exact pattern, maidenhair and fern-shapes, 
and it had been sent to you. And, Arabella, 
you must let me have it! Say you will.” 

“Why, of course Iwill, Hereitis. I haven't 
paid for it. I would only like mamma (0 look 
at it ; but if you want it so badly, it is not the 
least matter,” said the politic Arabella. “If I 


ing-dress, and leave on. the journey immedi- 
ately ; so you’re very welcome, and I’m sorry 
yon’ve had so much trouble.” 

“Oh, Arabella, you are an angel!” said Mrs. 
Ticonderoga and Julia ina breath. “ Now do 
drive home with us and see ‘tiie drvess—nobody 
else is going to have a peep at it.” 

“Not to-day,” said Arabella. ‘ To-morrow, 
maybe, if I am still allowed—for I am all tired 
out, and I have been listening to such sing- 
ing !” 

And after a great deal of gushing, the guests 
departed ; and no sooner were the doors closed 
than Arabella was confounded by hearing her 
mother exclaim: “‘ Oh, how sick I am of wed- 
dings! Thcse people have been here an hour, 
chattering like magpies about a bill of lading of 
theirs, till I know every frill and furbelow that 
Julia has by heart! I kept asking myself if I 
had all that to go through, and I never was so 
thankful in my life as when I heard you say you 
should be married in your traveling-dress !” 

“T can’t help myself,” said Arabella, half 
sadly. 

“You don’t want to help yourself,” said Con- 
science, 

And then sitting on a cushion at her mother’s 
feet, before the bright wood-fire of that cool 
September afternoon, she poured forth the story 
of her morning’s exploits. *‘ You dear child !” 
said the impulsive mother, who was only Ara- 
bella grown a little older, ‘* you have certainly 
twice the sense that I have, and twice the good- 
ness. And she sung to you in the music-store ?” 

‘“*T never heard such a voice, mamma.” 

** We will have her here with a musical party, 
and get up a little furore about her. And I 
know of a couple of pupils to send her to- 
morrow——” 

“Do you suppose papa’ll be displeased with 
the way the check went? He said it was the 
earnings of some of his best years, and I 
wouldn’t like him to suppose, now I have 
thought about it, that I had spent it frivo- 
lously or too impulsively. I haven’t exactly 
spent it, you know, for when Mr. Reynolds pays 
me back, I shall have it again, and I always 
mean to keep it, now, as a fund for the relief 
of——” 

But just then there were steps behind her, 
and her head was bent back, and there was 
first one kiss and then another; and if Ara- 
bella had been as sweet as they seemed to think 
her, papa and Tom would certainly have left 
very little of her. 

“ Dear me!” cried a smothered voice. “Just 

as if both of you wouldn’t have given me just as 
much love and just as many kisses, if I had 
bought the satins and pearls, and laces and 
cashmeres !” 
“Very likely,” said the smiling Conscience, 
as the tumbled Arabella came to the surface ; 
“but they would have been obtained on false 
pretenses, you know.” 








MY LITTLE SISTER. 


THERE certainly was something irresistible 
about “* Charlie Morgan ;” a halo of confidential 
friendship seemed to surround him, and before 
you had known him many hours you found 
yourself thinking of him as an old friend. I 
am rather reserved in disposition, but he had 
only entered our office, and sat at the desk next 
mine, for a few days, when I invited him to 
dine with me at my chambers, a mark of atten- 
tion I had not shown to young Ridley, Charlie’s 
predecessor, during the two years we had met 
daily in business, although we always got on 
very well together. Morgan complimented me 
on my comfortable quarters, and well he might. 

My chambers were certainly Al, and Daw- 
son, my valet, butler and homme d'affaires gen- 
erally, was the envy of all the single men of my 
acquaintance ; he was simply per/ection. 

How he would like the change from our 
present independent mode of living to the 
formalities and regular habits which would de- 
volve upon me as the head of a genteel estab- 
lishment of my own, I hardly dared to contem- 
plate, and I had made up my mind to double 
his wages sooner than part with this treasure of 
a servant, when I entered upon my new duties 
as head of a household. Yes, these pleasant 
chambers must be givenup. Farewell to the 
quiet social evenings, with one or two select 
friends, when neat little oyster suppers closed 
the entertainment. 

Farewell to the choice little dinners, the re- 
membrance of which would live long in the 
memory of many bachelors. Farewell to many 
other pleasant things indissolubly associated 
with chambers, latch-keys and single blessed- 
ness, for already had I signed an agreement 
with the landlord of a “family residence” in 
Pimlico, bordering upon Belgravia. On the 
next quarter-day I should take possession, my 
chambers would know me no more—I should 
enter upon my career asa “family man.” Of 
course, you will gather from this that I was 
about to be married, and will perhaps think me 
wanting in the ecstasy which at that period of 
a man’s life is supposed to supplant every other 
feeling, and will consider my regrets as unbe- 
coming’a bridegroom-elect. The fact is, I was, 
to a certain extent, done out of six months of 
my freedom. 

If, on the approaching Michaelmas-day, I had 
been about to conduct my charming Margaret 
to assume at once her position as mistress of 
my home and heart, I could have cheerfully 
drowned my latch-key, and turned my back 
forever upon my chambers, without a sigh ; for 
no boy just out of his teens could have been 
more ardent in his affection than I, though 
bordering on my fortieth year. 

But Margaret had promised her aunt, with 
whom she had lived from her infancy, to stay 
with her until after her twenty-fifth birthday, 
which would not be until the middle of March, 
and even if I had been selfish enough to wish 





were going to have a public wedding, I don’t 


her to break that promise, I don’t think I could 


know as | could give it up, it is such a snow- |; have persuaded her to do so, for she had strong 


storm of a beauty. 


But I haven't really any | notions of honor, and a promise from Margaret 


se ior it, fur 1 shal) be marricd {nu my trave'-' wes like a decree of the Medes and Persians. 
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““Why, then,” you naturally ask, “should you 
burden yourself with a large establishment six 
months before you required it?” That ts just 
what I am going to explain. 

My father married again after the death of | 
my mother, and took his bride out to India 
with him, leaving me his blessing and a good 
appointment in Somerset House. 

I was only nineteen then, and as I have al- 
ready let you into the secret of my age at the 
time of which I am writing, you will perceive 
that twenty years had passed since my father’s 
second marriage. 

He was again a widow ; my stepmother left 
one child, a daughter, and the little girl was 
sent to England to be educated, when she was 
about ten years old, and had remained ever 
since in a school at Richmond, where I paid her 
visits at stated times. I always wrote to my 
father regularly, giving him all particulars 
about little Lucy. 

The child was fond of me, and I of her. She 
was a good, tractable little thing, and looked 
up to me like a father. 

She spent her holidays amongst her mother’s 





relations, and I always supposed that when her 
education was finished, she would go to reside | 
with them, or else go out to India to her father. 

Great was my surprise, then, on receiving a 
letter from ‘“*the governor,” telling me that 
Lucy was to leave school at Michaelmas, and it 
was her greatest wish to live with me, and be 
my little housekeeper. 

He requested that I would have a house com- 
fortably furnished at his expense, ready to re- 
ceive her, and named a handsome sum, which 
he intended to allow me yearly for Lucy’s 
maintenance. 

He had written to ask the child whether she 
would rather live with me or her mother’s re- 
latives, and she had evinced a marked desire to 
share my home. 

When I received this letter I had been en- 
gaged to Margaret for a few weeks only, and 
the letter announcing to my father the import- 
ant step I had taken was on its way to India. 

My betrothed was delighted at the plan. “It 
would be so much nicer for me,” she said, * to 
have a house of my own ; I must be so uncom- 
fortable in those chambers.” 

I could not very well tell her that I had con- 
templated sowing what few wild oats [ had left 
in the six months before I could claim her as 
my bride; so I was forced to appear pleased 
myself at the arrangement, and prepare to set- 
tle down into a respectable householder at 
once. 

One thing I was determined about; I would 
never invite to my house anybody whom I did 
not mean to introduce to my wife, and by that 
determination I devoted myself to comparative 
solitude, for there were not many frequenters 
of my chambers who were calculated to shine 
in ladies’ society. 

Perhaps that was the reason why I was so 
unusually sociable with Charlie Morgan, who, 
although he was manly and highly intellectual, 
was quite a ladies’ man ; and, therefore, I fe 
that he would make a pleasant addition to our 
list of visitors when *‘ Mr. and Mrs. Robert Cal- 
thorpe were at home.” 

I was rather puzzled in my arrangements in 
my new home for my little sister, and should 
have made some dreadful blunders but for Mar- 
garet’s help and advice. 

For instance, I thought all the little school- 
girls had nurseries, and I intended to furnish a 
good large room near the top of the house, with 
toy cupboards, and things of that sort. 

But Margaret laughed at the idea, and as- 
sured me that young ladies of eighteen did not 
care about dolls, 

She persuaded me to leave the choosing and 
arranging of Lucy’s rooms to her, and I was 
only too glad to do so. 

When she showed me the suite of apartments 
completely fitted up, the little morning-room, 
boudoir and bed-room, chaste and pure-looking 
as an angel’s wings, I felt that I had never be- 
fore done justice to my Margaret’s exquisite 
taste, but I could not help saying : 

“These rooms seem to me more suitable for 
some one grown up, than a child.” 

“ Lucy is not a child, Robert,” she answered, 
laughing. “Do you think people are not 
grown up until they are as old as J am ?” 

She might say what she pleased, but I could 
only think of Lucy as a child, and her pretty 
little ways and innocent delight when we took 
possession of our home were childlike in the 
extreme. As she danced in and out of the 
pretty rooms destined for her use, she was just 
like a little girl with a new doll’s-house. 

Charlie Morgan was our most frequent visitor. 

When Iwas first engaged to Margaret, her 
aunt gave me to understand that she should be 
glad to see me three evenings a week, and 
every Sunday, and although I chafed under 
these restrictions, there was an impenetrable 
decision about Aunt Emily’s arrangements that 
no one ever attempted to infringe upon ; so 
three evenings out of every week were at my 
own disposal, and when I had contemplated 
“having my fling” before my marriage, it was 
to have been on these evenings when stern 
fate, in the shape of Miss Emily Mills, forbade 
my enjoyment of the company of my betrothed. 

Now, however, that my father’s plans had 
placed me at the head of a family before my 
time, these evenings would have been insuffer- 
ably slow but for Charlie ; of course Lucy was 
a dear, affectionate little creature, but hardly a 
companion for grown-up men. 

When we had lived together for about a 
month, we were invited to a party given by a 
friend, in commemoration of his wedding-day— 
Margaret and I and Lucy. 

I asked the latter if she would not rather 
stay at home. “There will be no children 


there but yourself,” I said ; “ you will, perhaps, 
feel uncomfortable.” However, the willful child 
elected to go, and very pretty che looked in her 
simple white dress, not to be compared, though, 
with my Margaret, who looked queenly in black 
lace and scarlet. 





Tt was a very pleasant evening, though I 


must confess I am not so fonda of dancing as I 
was ten years ago. 

We were agreeably surprised at mee 
Morgan there ; he was an old Eton chum of eur 
Prost, it appeared, and I did not know they 
knew each other. The greatest drawback was 
that fellow “Snape” beiog there. I never 
liked that man with his everlasting smile, and 
gleaming white teeth, and I felt quite uncom- 
fortable when I saw him go up to Lucy and ask 
her to dance. Charlie Morgan disliked him as 
much as I did; and before Lucy could answer 
Snape, Charlie rushed up to her and said : 

“You are engaged for this set, remember,” 
and walked her off before the other fellow 
could get to look at her card to put himself 
down for a later dance. 

Charlie gave me a sly wink as he passed, 
which I quite understood, and to reward him 
for the care he took of the child, I persuaded 
Margaret to put down two after-supper dances 
for him. 

For my own part, they were short of one at 
a whist-table, so I left my ladies under Charlie's 
care, and had a quiet rubber. i 

I had to go out of town the next day, and 
Margaret bad invited Lucy to stay with her 
until I came back. I expected to be away 
about a fortnight, so they went home together 


| after the party, and I started by an early train. 


Considering the restrictions which were 
placed on my visits, I felt rather surprised when 
Margaret informed me in her first letter that 
Charlie had calied at her aunt’s twice since the 
party. 

I said, when I wrote to her, that I thought 
he was not wanting in assurance to make so 
free on so slight an acquaintance, and that I 
thought he had better left it alone, 

To this she answered in her next letter : 

*T shall begin to think you have imbibed 
some of Aunt Emily’s prudish notions, Robert, 
from the way you write of Mr. Morgan. How 
can you be so ridiculous ?” 

Afier this, Oharlie’s name did not appear in 
our correspondence, which was as regular as 
my visits were when I was in town, so I sup- 
posed his calls were discontinued. I returned 
home by a night train, and went to business the 
next day, before seeing Margaret or Lucy. 

Morgan did not make his appearance at the 
office that day; he sent a message, that he was 
confined to the house with a severe cold. 

Snape came sidling up to me when I was pre- 
paring to go home, and said: 

“TI suppose Charlie couldn't sammon up 
pluck to meet you? he had no cold yesterday.” 

“What do you mean, Mr. Snape?” I asked, 
indignantly. 

He looked at me with well-feigned astonish- 
ment, and then said : 

“TI beg your pardon, but I understood your 
sudden absence was owing to Mr. Morvan hav- 
ing supplanted you in the favor of Miss Mills.” 

I could have strangled him as he stood there, 
with his mocking smile and deferential manner ; 
but I restrained myself with a violent effort, and 
said : 

“Have the goodness to leave my affairs 
alone, Mr. Snape, or I shall feel bound, in 
honor, to resent your impertinence.” 

*“*T am very sorry, I am sure, Mr. Calthorpe,” 


he said, humbiy; ‘‘but people will talk, you 
know, and the fact of their being always to- 
gether while you were away——” 


I turned abruptly on my heel, and left him; 
but the last shaft had struck home. 

Something must be wrong! If Margaret had 
not felt that she had no right to receive Mor- 
gan’s visits in my absence, why had she never 
named him in her letters ? 

I was deteim ned to sift the matter before 
seeing Margaret; so I went straight to Mor- 
gan’s chambers, where I found him looking 
very poorly. His cold was genuine, however 
false his friendship. 

He received me very cordially, but I did not 
respond, and went straight to the point in ques- 
tion, saying: 

“Do you think your conduct during my ab- 
sence has been strictly honorable, Mr. Morgan ” 

He winced a little, and said : 

“T hope so; I should never have acted as I 
have done, had I not felt that I was secure of 
the dear girl’s affections.” 

This insolence overwhelmed me. 

“ And what of my feelings ?” I gasped. “ And 
what is due to me ?” 

** Well, to tell you the truth, Bob,” he said, 
**T thought you would be pleased. I fancied 
that you felt her rather an encumbrance ; that 
you regretted your pr6mise to-——” 

If I had staid in the room another instant 
I should have done something rash. I rushed 
out of the house like a madman, and ran all 
the way to Bayswater Square, where Miss Emily 
Mills resided. 

I was panting and speechicss when I was 
uehered into Margaret’s presence. I was glad 
to find her alone. I did not wish my little 
sister to witness the painful scene which I felt 
was coming. 

“ Margaret,” I said, as soon as I could speak, 
“Tam the most wretched man on the face of the 
earth. I know all! I have come straigit from 
Morgan.” 

She looked at me as if she thought I was de- 
ranged. 

“How in the world can that make you 80 
miserable, Robert ?” 

This hypocrisy was the crowning point of the 
wrong I smarted under. 

“T have not deserved this,” I said, bitterly ; 
“ but your duplicity is useless. Morgan did not 
even attempt to hide his love.” 

The scared look on her face was supplanted 
by a beaming smile, and her clear honest laugh 
(so different from Snape’s mocking one) copD- 
vinced me before she spoke that I had made an 
egregious blunder. 

“Why, you dear silly old boy,” she said, 
winding her soft arm round my neck, “its 
Lucy that Charile is in love with, not me.” 

“ Tury fT said ; “ that child ” 

“Will you never believe, you ,” she 
said, “that Lacy is a woman! y, many 
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staid young matron is no older than our little 
sister ; she will be nineteen next birthday.” 


I felt dreadfully ashamed of myself, and so I | drous things were predicted by the London 
suppose I ought. I had insulted my best friend | critics of the day respecting the child-singer. 
and doubted my own true Margaret; but I felt | These, however, were all to be falsified. He 


now very happy as well as humiliated. 


Just as I had made up my mind to go back to | overcame his musical disposition, and thrust 


Charlie and ask his forgiveness, a servant an- 
nounced ‘‘ Mr. Charles Morgan.” 
come, poor fellow, in spite of influenza; he 
could not rest, he said, until he had an explan- 
ation of my strange behavior. He feared, as 
Margaret had done, that my brain was affected, 

Satisfactory explanations were soon offered, 
and full forgiveness accorded me by my brother- 
in-law elect, 

Then we sent for Lucy, who came in flutter- 
ing like a little bird. I held her in my arms 
one instant, kissing and blessing her, in my own 
name and our father’s, then handed her over to 
Charlie, t0 whose manly breast the little dove 
clung, as if conscious that there she had found 
a safe and bappy nest for life. 

Some hours afterward Charlie and I were 
alone together, and I said, “‘ It seems absurd to 
me that you can think of Lucy as a wife.” 

‘* It's you that are absurd, Bob, talking of her 
as a child. I am onthe sunny side of thirty, 
remember ; there is not so much difference be- 
tween us as between you and Margaret.” 

** By-the-by, Charlie, what did you mean by 
saying you thought I regretted my engage- 
ment ?” 

“I never said anything of the kind ; I was 
on the point of saying I thought you regretted 
your promise to your father about making a 
home for Lucy when she left school, when you 
rushed away in that insane manner.” 

What a fool I had made of myself, to be sure ! 

Charlie and I, as well as Lucy, wrote to 
“the governor” by the next mail, and the re- 
turning one brought a joyful consent from the 
old boy to a union which promised such happi- 
ness to his darling. I pretended it was owing 
to me that my father agreed so readily to the 
match, but I believe in my own heart that no 
one could have resisted the manly, straightfor- 
ward letter Charlie wrote him. 

We had a double wedding at the end of 
March, and are now quite old married people ; 
but though Lucy has two children of her own, 
when I look at her dimpled face and sunny 
curls, I can hardly believe even now that my 
little sister is grown up. 





MR. AND MRS. HOWARD PAUL. 


In this week’s edition, we have the pleasure 
of offering our readers the portraits—in charac- 
ter, of course-—of two of the most gifted artists 
who have ever appeared upon the stage of the 
petit theatre, or in the dramatic salon, since the 
eider Maithews closed a career, which, but for 
themselves and a tew others who succeeded 
him, would have been a strictly exceptional 
one. Their portraits are taken from two of 
that large number of eccentric impersonations 
which they have given as types of the modern 
stage. Mrs. Howard Paul is in the character of 
Miss Grym-—one of the grimmest specimens of 
that class ot womankind which bore the worser 
half of creation with the everlasting subject of 
‘““Woman’s Rights,” a subject which will never 
wear out upon such grim lips as she pictures 
for us, and which we must confess, admirably 
as she enacts the character, are ill-adapted to 
give us any idea of the refined and lady-like 
nature of the artist. Mr. Howard Paul, on the 
other hand, has evidently made himself up to 
look his best as the “killing ” Captain Vane of 
the Horse Guards, Pink. 

Although both of these artists are of the 
same race—the dominant Anglo-Saxon—they 
are nevertheless of different countries, and 
come from either side of the great herring- 
pond, denominated, in common parlance, the 
Atlantic Ocean. Mr. Paul was originally an 
American, although whether he now calls him- 
self one or not, it would be hard to say, as his 
reputation was first made, to a large extent, in 
England. Being naturally of a wandering dis- 
position, and finding himself at a loss to obtain 
a female partner for life, of a correspondent 
genius to his own, he set out upon his travels 
in search of one. Finally he brought up in 
Great Britain, where, as Fortune would have it, 
he found the very lady he was in search of—his 
present spouse. He is frankly to be congratu- 
lated upon the good luck which attended his 
search. Rarely indeed have a husband and 
wife so admirably suited each other in public, 
and of course in private life. Admirable actor 
and actress as each of them are, they have both 
a rare musical organization, thoroughly adapted 
to the line of eccentric comedy in which How- 
ard Paul is so perfect a master and his lady so 
thorough a mistress. Indeed, as a comic vo- 
calist, it would be difficult to name an actor 
who may be ranked as the gentleman’s equal. 
At the same time, from their mutual assistance 
they are enabled to present the public with a 
much wider and larger range of character than 
any single artist—did he possess four times the 
versatility of the elder Matthews—could possibly 
do. Since their former visit to this country 
they have been “starring” throughout England, 
and have now returned here with an added list 
of theatrical characterizations, which has at 
once stamped their success in the city where 
they have lately appeared, and which will very 
certainly be warmly received in New York, 
where they have left so agreeable a memory of 
their vivacity, their talent, and their capability 
of entertaining an audience, by what may be 
termed, without flattery, their unrivaled skill in 
personal eccentric comedy. 
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H. C. WATSON, EDITOR AND 
ART CRITIC. 


Tue most distinguished musical critic in this 
city, and perhaps in the United States, is Mr. 
Henry C. Watson. 

Born in London in 1820, Mr, Watson came 
of @ distinctly musical race, and his father was 
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& well-known composer in England. His talent 
as @ boy was evinced as a vocalist, and won- 


developed early a tendency to literature, which 


him upon the press. While yet merely a youth 
he came to New York—it was in 1840. At that 
time the press of the metropolis was an open 
field for strangers, and he almost immediately 
became known. Securing a position upon the 
New World, the popular weekly of that day, he 
made his debut both as a critic and as a poet. 
In both these positions he achieved an instant- 
aneous success. So pronounced, indeed, was 
this, that he received a liberal offer from the 
New York Albion, at that time the most critical 
paper published in this country. From this 
time, his progress has been steady and sure. 
Many writers upon music have appeared at his 
side, but they have not succeeded in obliterat- 
ing his position as decidedly the leading jour- 
nalist, who deals, intelligibly as well as scien- 
tifically, with music in this country. At the 
same time, it is not simply as a musical critic 
that his pen has been known. Among numer- 
ous other journals with which he has been con- 
nected, he, in conjunction with Edgar A. Poe 
and Charles F. Briggs, started the Broadway 
Journal, while from 1856 to 1861 he was edi- 
torially connected with this paper. Discursively, 
however, upon almost every subject save poli- 
tics, as his pen has been employed, it is princi- 
pally as a musical critic that he will most prob- 
ably be remembered, although as a writer of 
songs—both as poet and musiclan—he holds a 
distinct and most enviable position. While 
writing upon the Daily Tribune, some years 
since, his review of Meyerbeer’s “ L’Africaine” 
was translated both into French and German, 
as well as republished in England—a sufficiently 
rare honor, as connected with American criti- 
cism, to be worth chronicling. Indeed, his 
capability and wholesome energy as # reviewer 
have brought him so prominently before the 
public, that he has invariably been selected by 
his brethren, musical or literary, as their spokes- 
man, upon all such occasions as the receptions of 
Jenny Lind, Sontag, Catharine Hayes, and other 
of the musical and vocal celebrities who have 
visited these shores. Among other of his labors, 
it may also be mentioned that he organized the 
great Mendelssohn Memorial Concert at Castle 
Garden, where an assemblage of at least 16,000 
persons paid homage to the departed genius. 
Nor ought it to be forgotten, that it was by his 
upwearied exertion also, that the American Mu- 
sical Fund Society, for the benefit of aged and 
impoverished musicians, was originally created. 
His address to Jenny Lind procured for it, from 
that estimable lady, the princely donation of 
$3,000. 

Mr. Watson has recently assumed the position 
of art critic upon the Democrat. His trenchant 
and wholesome pen will undoubtedly make the 
mark through that sheet which it has invariably 
done upon every journal with which it has been 
connected. There are yet sufficient musical 
abuses to need the professional scalpel of a keen 
and determined critic, while there are number- 
less meritorious and struggling artists to whom 
a kindly word may be of almost priceless value. 
Knowing Henry C. Watson as thoroughly as we 
know him, we feel certain that he will not flinch 
from the use of the first, nor refrain from the 
utterance of the last. The photograph from 
which our engraving is taken, is a very fine 
likeness from the studio of W. Kurtz. 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


View of the New Blackfriars Bridge over 
the Thames, London. 

It is Just one hundred years ago that the old bridge 
over the Thames at Blackfriars was opened to pubiic 
use. The new bridge, which was recently opened, 
was commenced July 20, 1865, and consists of five 
arches, It is 963 feet in length, by 75 feet the entire 
breadth between the parapets. Each arch is com- 
posed of nine parallel ribs of wrought and riveted 
iron, which are braced together by latticed girders. 
The roadway is 45 feet in width, and the side foot- 
ways each 16 feet. The abutments and piers are con- 
structed of gray granite. The cost of the work is 
estimated at £320,000. 


The Railway on the Thames Embank- 
ment, 

After a very long delay beyond the time appointed, 
the construction of that portion of the Metropolitan 
District Railway which begins at the present station 
at Westminster Bridge, and passes along the line of 
the Thames Embankment to the proposed station at 
the bottom of Essex street, thence proceeding to 
Blackfriars, and eastward to the city, has just been 
commenced at the Whitehall end. The first opera- 
tion is that of a deep open cutting through the arti- 
ficial ground which has been made in filling up the 
space gained by the embankment from the old tidal 
bed of the river. Hundreds of thousands of cart- 
loads of earth, which were, three or four years ago, 
laboriously brought to the spot and cast into the vast 
hollow, to create a spacious level, many acres in ex- 
tent, within the massive stone river wall and paved 
terrace, from Westminster Bridge to Waterloo, are 
now being laboriously dug out and carried away. 
The view we present looks toward the Houses of Par- 
lament, the Clock Tower of which is conspicuously 
seen, but the Victoria Tower is hidden by the nearer 
Clock Tower from a spectator placed in the hollow of 
the railway excavation. 


Funeral of the Late Earl of Derby. 


In our last number we gave illustrations of the resi- 
dence of the late Earl of Derby at Knowsley, and 
spoke briefly of his demise. The funeral ceremonies 
at Knowsley Church were of an unusually impressive 
character. The various corporations and civil au- 
thorities, together with the representatives of the 
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Royal family, desired a more public funeral of the 
statesman who had been Prime Minister of the 
Kingdom ; but the expressed wish of the deceased | 
was carried out, and everything like pomp carefully 
avoided. The burial ceremonies were performed in 
Kuowsley Church, to which the remains had 
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in black, as were also the floor and steps lea‘ling to 
the vault, The coffin was placed on the trestles in the 
interior of the building, the cap and coronet being laid 
upon the lid, so as to be seen from every quarter of (he 
church. At the point when, in ordinary cases, the 
coffin is lowered into the ground, it was made to de- 
seend gradually into the vault prepared for it, which 
was dimly lighted. At the conclusion of the service, 
and after the chief mourners had retired, the audience 
were allowed to enter the new crypt, which consists 
of a family tomb forty feet in length, fourteen feet 
wide, and eleven feet high, and designed for the re- 
ception of twenty-four coffins. Previous to inter- 
ment, the remains of the late Earl were enclosed in 
three coffins, each bearing suitable inscriptions. 


The Holborn Viaduct, Farringdon Street, 
London. 

The Holborn Viaduct, constructed for the purpose 
of accommodating the immense traffic in and about 
Farringdon street, London, and serve to remedy the 
declivities of Holborn Hill and Snow Hill, was com- 
menced June 3, 1867. It is 1,400 feet long from end to 
end, and a little over 80 feet wide—that is, 50 feet 
roadway, and 15 feet each of the two footways. The 
Viaduct forms a gentle curve from the western end of 
Newgate street, and then is continued in a straight 
line to the western side of Farringdon street, occupy- 
ing nearly the whole of the space of Skinner street, 
affd a small portion of the churchyard of St. Se- 
pulchre. From Farringdon street westward it is car- 
ried by a gentle curve to the end of Hatton Garden, 
occupying the sites of the houses on the south side of 
Holborn Hill, the old roadway, and a large part of the 
churchyard of St. Andrew’s. The Viaduct is built on 
a double system of arches ; those for the roadway are 
plain, solid, double archways of 24 feet span ; and for 
the footways double ceiluiar arches, 10 feet in diame- 
ter, and rising from one to three tiers, according to 
the dip of the incline. These arches are to be used as 
cellars to the warehouses built up by the side of the 
Viaduct. Besides the ornaments of the Viaduct pro- 
per, there are several very beautiful stone statues, 
representing the early authorities of the city, and Fine 
Arts, Commerce, Agriculture, and Science. 


A Wrestling Match before the Mikado of 
Japan, at Yeddo. 

Wrestling matches are the popular sport with the 
Japanese, and no one appears to enjoy them more 
heartily than the Mikado, It is customary, on the 
days set apart for imperial festivals, for the chief offi- 
cers of his majesty to assemble at one of the minor 
palaces, where a plot of ground is prepared for the 
muscular encounters. The Mikado is surrounded by 
his officers of state, while a few privileged guests 
lounge about the lawn, delighted spectators of con- 
tests usually conducted with savage stubbornness. 


Review of Turkish Troops at Constanti- 
nopie in Honor of Empress Eugenie. 


The Empress of the French had hardly arrived at 
Constantinople, on her Eastern journey, when she 
was honored with a grand review of the Turkish 
troops, As the soldiers marched past the beautifully. 
ornamented Tribune of the Sultan, and saluted their 
Imperial guest, the scene was unusually brilliant. 
Eugenie was surrounded by the suite of the Sultan, 
while his majesty himself was assiduous in his atten- 
tions. Never did the Tribune present a finer appear- 
ance, and seldom was a greater degree of enthusiasm 
manifested by the furkish soldiers, 





Gusnine Mex.—The London Saturday Re- 
view thus discourses upon a class of men much more 
common than is supposed : The picture of a gushing 
creature, all heart and no brains, all impulse and no 
ballast, is familiar to most of us; and we know her, 
either by repute or by personal acquaintance, as well 
as we know our alphabet. But we are not so familiar 
with the idea of the gushing man ; and yet gushing 
men exist, if not in such numbers as their sisters, 
still in quite sufficient force to constitute a distinct 
type. The gushing man is the furthest possible re- 
moved from the ordina 
create it out of Ost own , ations, eee hike 
to picture men as ey, yet tender ; calm, 

ve, restrained, yet full ion well mastered ; 
reat hearts with an eye cast mercyward if you will, 
else unapproachable by all the world ; Goethes with 
one weak corner left for Bettina, where love may 
queen it over wisdom, but in all save love strong as 
Titans, powerful as gods, and unchangeable as fate. 
They forgive anything in a man who is manly accord- 
ing to their own pattern and ideas, Even harshness, 
amounting to brutality, is condoned if the hero has a 
jaw of sufficient squareness, and mighty passions just 
within the limits of control, as witness Jane Eyre’s 
Rochester and his long line of unpleasant followers ; 
always supposing, that is, that he loves, for, like the 
Russian wife who wept for want of her customary 
thrashing, taking immunity from the stick to mean 
indifference, they would rather have brutality with 
love than no love at all. But a gushing man, as 
judged by men among men, is a being so foreign to 
thelr ideal that very few understand when they 
do see him. And they do not call him hing. He 
is frank, enthusiastic, unworldly, aspi ; perhaps 
he is labeled with that word of —= * high-souled ;” 
but he is not gushing save when spoken of by men, 
who despise him. For men have an intense contempt 
for him. A woman who has no ballast, and whose 
self-restraint goes to the wind on every occasion, is 
accepted for what she is worth, and but little — 
pointment and less annoyance is felt for what 
wanting. Indeed, men in general expect so little 
from women that their follies count as of course, and 
only what might be looked for. They are like mar- 
riage, or the lish climate, or a lo\tery-ticket, or a 
dark horse heavily backed, and have to be taken for 
better or worse, a8 they may turn out, with the vio- 
lent probability that the chances are on the side of 
the worse. But the gushing man is inexcusable. 
He is a nuisance or a laughing-stock, and as either is 
resented. 


manly ideal, as women 








Antique Bas-Rewizr at Srraspourc.—A 
discovery made in demolishing an old house in Stras- 
bourg of a portion of an antique bas-relief on a pave- 
meni-stone is yn to confirm the alleged fact of 
the diffusion of foreign forms of worship among the 
Gauls. On the stone there pypeere a divine figure, 
all but undraped, bearded, of features, and 
with double pairs of wings. A key is in his left, a 
sceptre in his thand. Behind him is a lion pas- 
sant, At each foot is a vase, or bowl, overturned. 
That at the right foot is broken. A serpent issues 


from the ents, wreathing itself round the han- 
die. The is rous, yet not ungraceful. The 
work is co to be of the time of the An- 


tonines. The divine peg tA tt 
the divinity of the house was formerly 
on the Local savans are divided between 
Mithra and Eon as here represented. The prevailing 
opinion is for the latter, as traces of his worship are 
a ee ee oa 
as the Tales, 


—French now claim that the mythology 
rey} of those of China, 
I eal heer me ; and that the 
ew W is in every sense the cradle of the 
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NEWS BREVITIES. 
Excen.ent bananas are raised in Austin, 
Texas, 


Tur King of the Belgians is visiting the 
Queen of England, at Windsor. 


‘lue King of Ttaly has granted an amnesty 
to political offenders. It extends to all who took part 
in the late grist-mill riots. 


Assistant-T'rEasvrER Forcer entered upon 
his duties at the Sub- recently. The work of 
counting the funds in the vaults is go’ on. 


PRetiminary steps have been taken by gen- 
tlemen in this city for the celebration of the centenary 
of Beethoven. 


Ir is said that the majority of the members 
of the Cincinnati Base Ball Club are in favor of re- 
engaging the first nine “ Red Stockings.” 


Laprks will be admitted in future to medi- 
cal lectures at the University of Edinburgh. This is 
one of the greatest victories as yet achieved by wo- 
man’s rights in Great Britain. 


Tue French comic papers portray Mme. 
Olympe Audouard, who is pioneering the woman’s 
rights movement in France, as a fat woman firing a 
cannon with hair-pins and hair-powder. 


Tae Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals announces that it has taken measures to 
punish all persons found tying fowls to stones and 
shooting at them on a wager. 


A FREE-TRADE meeting was lately held in 
peu, Ohio, Professor Perry and General Brinker- 
hoff delivered addresses, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to organize a free-trade league. 


Tue Governor of Delaware has offered a re- 
ward of $1,000 for the arrest of Robert H. Goldsbo- 
rough, the murderer who escaped from the Sussex 
County Jail. 


l'une Argentine Minister is said to be par- 
ticularly sweet on Congressmen and Americans gen- 
erally, in order to head off General McMahon and the 
Hon, James Watson Webb in their serious charges 
against the Argentine and Brazilian Governments. 


Tre Pope has written a letter to Arch- 
bishop Manning, of London, in which it is stated that 
although Protestants are excluded from the Ecumeni- 
cal Council, facilities will be offered outside for mak- 
ing explanations. 


Tuere is talk in the eastern district of the 
city of New York about organizing a Fat Woman’s 
Club. Two-hundred-pounders of the geutler sex are 
very plenty in the lager-beer quarter, and there is but 
little doubt that such a club would be a success, 


A FEMALE acrobat named De Gorion is risk- 
ing her neck in London on the “ flying trapeze.” An- 
other has nearly succeeded in killing herself in St. 
Louis, and two young girls are exhibiting in New Or- 
leans. How long shall such dangerous and indecent 
performances be tolerated ? 


Emma Harpine, who, a few years since, 
palmed herself off on the citizens of Norwich as the 
widow of a soldier, and sold them fictitious auto- 
graphs of Washington and other celebrities, has re- 
cently been committed to jail in Philadelp and 
turns out to be a man. 


A covorep lawyer in South Carolina, hav- 
ing horsewhipped a white member of the State Gov- 
ernment for insulting his wife, the Legislature ap- 
pointed an investigating committee. The committee 
report that ‘the flogging was thoroughly and hand- 
somely done.” 


Cotorapo, it is stated, has become a favor- 
ite resort for consumptives, and last summer large 
numbers of persons icted with this disease visited 
Denver. This, it is asserted, stands at nearly the 
same elevation as the =e of Mount bene emp) 
= H-. and the rare and dry air is very ben to 
the lungs. 


Tue British ship-of-war Monarch will sail 
from Portsmouth, on the 26th of November, 
with the remains of Peabody on board. The 
Monarch will remain at Spithead for a few days, until 
she is joined by the American vessels from the Medi- 
terranean squadron, when they will sail for America 
in company. It is more than likely that several 
French war-ships will also join the funcral fleet. 








THE SCHOOL-SHIP MERCURY. 


Wirs all the efforts of philanthropists to 
ameliorate the condition of outcast and desti- 
tute children in the metropolis, and provide 
for their education, it has been extremely diffi- 
cult to prevent their going back to the streets, 
However kind and attentive their instractors 
may be, the boys seem unable to resist a frolic 
on the streets, which not unfrequently results 
in the arrest and imprisonment on Blackwell’s 
Island of some of their number. That large 
numbers of children who were the beneficiaries 
of our model institutions have relapeed into 
vicious courses, and become active participants 
in crime, is a fact that cannot be gainsaid, 
and one that brings sore disappointment to the 
large-hearted gentlemen and ladies who have 
eagerly watched an improved condition of this 
class of unfortunates. 

The Commissioners of Public Charities and 
Correction have, we think, taken a step in the 
right direction. They purchased the clipper 
Mercury, formerly a Havre packet, and con- 
verted it into a school-ship, to which the boys 
from Blackwell’s and Hart’s Islands have been 
transferred. There, it is hoped, they will re- 
ceive a good education, and become hardy and 
useful seamen. There they will be removed 
from scenes of vice, and with strict but kindly- 
enforced discipline their evil propensities may 
be overcome, and the germs of honorable man- 
hood planted in their young hearts, 

The Mercury, which is temporarily anchored 
off the Battery, is a noble vessel, 200 feet in 
length, 40 feet beam, and 21 feet in depth, and 
about 1,600 tons register. Her dimensions be- 
tween decks are 74 feet. Her accommodations 
and fitting up in en)'"s, storerooms, etc., are 
perfection. She hu» vven arranged for 300 
boys, though at present there are only 114 on 
board. The yards are so heavy. that to fill all 
the stations in man-of-war style, it requires 300 
boys, and this number will be on board as 
soon as the uniforms, which are being made at 
one of the public institutions, are completed. 

The boys are divided into starboard and port 
watches, in naval style, and are well and 
warmly clothed in naval uniforms, having 
round their blue cap a ribbon with “ Mercury ” 
in golden letters. They rise at half-past five 
(at five a. mM. in summer), stow away their 
bammocks and wash the decks, clean the brass 



























work, and make things ship-shape 
until half-past seven, when they 
have breakfast. Then half of each 
watch goes to school, and the 
other half goes on deck, loosing 
and reefing sails, learning sea- 
manship, exercising with the two 
brass six-pounders they have on 
board, and making all kinds of 
sennit to noon, when thereis a 
spell for dinner and recreation 
until one. At that hour, work 
of the same kind recommences 
until five Pp. M., when comes sup- 
per and freedom until half-past 
seven. At that hour they sing 
hymns and strong, hearty songs, 
which they give with immense 

. Then comes the viva voce 
recitation of the Lord’s Prayer, 
then five minutes’ silent prayer, 
and then hammocks are piped 
down, and in a few moments the 
embryo tars are in the soundest 
of slumbers. 

Their dietary is ample, gener- 
ous, splendid. Fresh meat four 
times a week, salt twice, fish, 
fresh or salt, on Fridays, with an 
abundance of fresh mixed vege- 
tables, and puddings every day, 
of Indian meal or flour, with 
plums (the traditional plum duff), 
is the dinner. The breakfast and 
supper are tea, coffee, or cocoa, 
with biscuit and butter, and, in 
harbor, soft bread, with molasses 
or apple-sauce, and twice a week 
botled rice. 

The chief officer of the Mercury 
is Captain Stetson, a gentleman 
whose bravery and humanity in 
the saving of human life have 
been gratefully acknowledged by 
the Queen of England, accom- 
panied with a valuable gold 
watch, and by the King of Prus- 
sia, who presented him with a 
superb chronometer. He has also 
been the recipient from various 
societies of two gold and three 
silver medals. He was in com- 
mand of the vessel when she was 
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York for her present purpose, 
and is evidently the right man in 
the right place. Next is Mr. H. 
Summers, the executive officer— 
a veteran naval officer, prompt 
and daring—who has sailed with 
Cushing (the hero of thee Albe- 
marle business) in the Maumee im 
the East Indies. Also Charles 
Lockwood, sailing master ; Alfred 
D. Payne, paymaster;. Frank 
Gregory, second officer ; George 
Eldridge, third officer, and Mr. J. 
Hays, the schoolmaster. There is 
no regular chaplain, but the ves- 
sel is visited by ministers of every 
denomination, Catholic and Pro- 
testant. 

Admiral Porter has informe® 
General Bowen, one of the Com~ 
missioners of Public Ch 
that he is highly in favor ef the 
institution, and believes i wilk 
prove a valuable nursery for our 
naval forces. Everything te 
done in man-of-war style, and the 
boys, quick and impressionabl 
have caught the feeling, and 
nine-tenths of them declare that, 
when theyate fit, they will join 
the naval service. 

But the desire of the boys to 
be thorough seamen is not feign- 
ed. It isearnest andirue. They 
stand occasional rough weather 
in their trips of fifteen or sixteen 
days with actual complacency, 
and go aloft, reef, furl and se- 
cure sails and rigging with ra- 
pidity and in good style. In 
their practice, short-handed as 
they are, they have furled and 
loosed sails in fourteen minutes, 
although from their scant num- 
bers there are no boys to fill the 
stations of the lower sails, The 
interest of the officers is equally 
great; they are as desirous to 
teach as the boystolearn. There 
is the utmost harmony and good- 
feeling among them, and there 
can be little doubt that we have 
at last discovered the real way 
to utilize our juvenile criminals, 
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THE GRAVE IN THE FAR WEST. 


A LOVELY spot, and a lonely grave, 
On the bank of the beautiful river, 
Where willows droop and aspens wave, 
And their shadows across it quiver. 


No sculptured marble to tell the name 
Of the sleeper who rests below ; 

Or to say that a traveler, unknown to fame, 
Was buried here long ago. 


Only a smooth and grassy mound, 
By the side of the beautiful river ; 

And a rough, gray stone, with mosses crowned, 
Where the scattered sunbeams quiver ; 


To tell of the glad young life that beat 
In the silent breast below ; 
And the high hopes quenched by the arrow 
fleet 
From the treacherous red man’s bow. 


Only these the hunter’s tale to tell, 
Who found him beside the river ; 

And saw from his side the life-blood wll, 
While his spirit sought its Giver. 


Only these to say that, with reverend tread, 
They buried him ’neath the willow ; 

And placed the stone above his head, 
That had been his dying pillow. 


Only these to speak of the mother’s woe, 
Too deep for words to measure ; 

Whose boy was laid here so long ago— 
Her lone heart’s only treasure. 





THE HUSBAND OF TWO 
WIVES. 


BY MARY GRACE HALPINE. 


CHAPTER VI.—MARK FIELDING. 


One morning, as Mr. Trapper entered his 
office, he found among the letters upon his desk 
one whose awkward appearance at once at- 
tracted his attention. 

It contained a printed slip of paper, together 
with the following, written in a coarse, strag- 
gling hand; and though frequently misspelled, 
evidently the result of long and patient study : 


“Dear Sirn—I saw your notis yesterday in an 
old paper that come from the store. my name 
is Mark Fielding, and I was born in P——, New 
york state. my father’s name was John. he 
was born and brought up in connetticut, as I 
have often herd him say. He is dead. so is 
my mother. they died five years ago of biyus 
fever, then | went to live with tarmer Jones. 

“If you can tell me anything to my advan- 
tage, I should like to know it. 

** your servant to command, 
“ MARK FIELDING. 

“py. 8. direct to the care of Peter Jones. 

Coonsville Ohio.” 








In spite of its unpromising appearance, this 
letter bore upon its face an air of credibility, 
that at once arrested Mr, Trapper’s attention, 

It was difficult for him to leave bis business 
to look into it personally, and yet of the highest 
importance that the matter should be attended 
to with the least possible delay ; so he wrote to 
a lawyer, an old acquaintance, in Ohio, request- 
ing him to hunt up the writer of the letter, and 
if he found his story to be correct, to send him 
on to Boston at once, together with all the 
proofs of his parentage that could be obtained. 


About six weeks after this letter was written, | 
a tall, awkward, overgrown youth, with a small | 


valise in his hand, stepped off the cars, and 
made his way toward Mr. Trapper’s office, which 
he succeeded in finding, after some inquiry, 
and repeatedly consulting some written direc- 
tions. 

After mounting two pairs of stairs, he came 
‘0 a glass door, on which was blazoned in large 
characters: “ TRAPPER, REED & Co.” 

Obeying the mandate, “Push,” he entered 
a room where a youth about his own age was 
swinging his legs trom a high stool, apparently 
taking things very easy, but who seized his pen, 
and went to writing as if his life depend 
on it, as soon as he made his appearance. 

“is Mr. Trapper in ?” 

The clerk gave a prolonged stare at the ques- 
tioner, which ended in a grin, as his eyes rested 


on the leather leggins that adorned his nether | 


extremities, 

* Yes.” 

“Can I see him ?” 

“T should rather think not,” was the super- 
cilions reply; “ being particularly engaged. 
Mr. Reed might ; though Mr: Skippit is probably 
your man, and he ain’t in yet.” 

However green the youth might be, he did 
not lack for spirit. 


‘‘T don’t know nothin’ about them fellers, I | 


want to see Mr. Trapper ; I’ve got some letters 
for him.” 

‘“ What name shall I tell him ’” 

“Mark Fielding. And [ll jist trouble youto 
yive him this letter.” 

Whether it was the angry sparkle in Mark’s 
eyes, the clerk dropped his offensive manner, 
and jumping down {rom bis stool, disappeared 
through the door of an inner room. 

To use his own expression, the clerk was 
“ dumbfounded” at the unexpected effect the 
name he gave him had upon his employer. 

On learning that his visitor was still waiting, 
Mr. Trapper rushed out, grasping his hand with 
a warmth more embarrassing to Mark than the 
clerk’s rudeness, because he knew less how to 
respond to it. 

Mr. Trapper took Mark into the inner office, 
giving him an easy-chair by the window. 

* Just amuse yourself with the morning paper 
while I examine your credentials. I presume 


everything is correct, as I hoped it would be all 
along ; still, there are forms which are indis- 
pensable.” 

As Mr. Trapper resumed bis seat by his desk, 
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Mark noticed a man sitting just the other side 
of it, and who regarded him with a look in 
| which curiosity and dissatisfaction were oddly 
blended. 

Mr, Trapper made a careful examination of 
the various papers contained in the package, 
and then, lifting his eyes, fixed them upon the 
bearer, 

Mark had removed his cap, revealing the 
upper part of his face, which was the best part 
of it. The brow was broad and full, its white- 
ness strongly contrasting with the rest of the 
face, which exposure to wind and sun had 
turned to a brown, almost tawny hue. The 
lower part of the face was unformed and heavy, 
but it was lighted up bya pair of fine, dark 
eyes, when in repose, as soft and tender asa 
woman's, The form was long and lank, and the 
limbs ungainly. 

Mr. Trapper regarded him with an air of sat- 
isfaction. 

“ How plainly you can see the Fielding look 
across his eyes and forehead !” 

The person addressed, a rather youngish man, 
carefully, almost foppishly attired, shrugged his 
shoulders with an incredulous, disdainful air. 

‘One must have a strong imagination to dis- 
cover in a form like that any resemblance to a 
family every member of which was so distin- 
guished for grace and dignity of bearing.” 

Mr. Trapper smiled as he thonght that be 
knew of at least one, not very remotely allied, 
who could boast of little of either. 

But he was too much of a lawyer to tell all 
he thought. He walked over to where Mark 
was sitting, studying out the advertisements in 
the paper that was spread open upon his knees, 
apparently ignorant or unmindful of the im- 
portance of the evidence of which he was the 
bearer, and that this was one of the turning 
points of his destiny. 

“The papers you bring are very satisfactory, 
young sir; there is not a particle of doubt in 
my mind but what you are the son of John 
Fielding, and consequently heir to one of the 
finest estates in the country.” 

Mark colored up to the roots of his bushy hair, 
but as much with embarrassment as pleasure. 
Indeed, he seemed to feel little of the elation 
that most people would have experienced at 
such an announcement. It was evident that 
ideas and impressions came to him slowly. 

“My father’s name was John Fielding. I 
well remember his telling me that my grand- 
father was rich, and used him very hardly, so 
that he ran away. But he laid it all to his step- 
mother; said ‘twas her that made all the 
trouble, and that I might bet on his never givin’ 
me one.” 

There was a fresbness and simplicity in this 
that more than compensated for its homely dic- 
tion, and which was not displeasing to the 
worldly man, so skilled and tutored in worldly 
ways and language. 

“ And very right he was, too,” said Mr, Trap- 
per, with a laugh. “I knew your step-grand- 
mamma well. She had a strong will, a clear 
head, but little heart, and carried.things with a 
high hand. You see, she wanted ail the pro- 
perty for her own son—and much good it did her 
or him. By-the-way,” added Mr. Trapper, turn- 
| ing to the man at the other end ofthe room, and 
who was regarding them with a sour, discon- 
tented aspect, “here is a relative of yours that 
you ought to know; your cousin Timothy, the son 
of your father’s sister. Mr. Trail, let me make 
you acquainted with your cousin Mark.” 

However gravely this was spoken, there was 
a sly twinkle in Mr. Trapper’s eye as he said it, 

Left early an orphan, Mark had never seen 
any relative on either side, and his countenance 
evinced more genuine pleasure at this announce- 
ment than at that of the fortune of which he 
was the heir. 

But it evidently was not shared by Timothy, 
who drew back, with a hesitating, embarrassed 
air. 

“ Pardon me, I am not so sure of that,” he 
said, addressing himself to Mr. Trapper, as if 
quite ignoring Mark’s presence, as well as rela- 
tionship. “It strikes me as a little singular 
that a son of Uncle John should start up so sud- 
denly, after so many years’ silence. I must have 
a legal investigation before relinquishing my 
claims.” 

* All right,” said Mr. Trapper, a little dryly. 
“ Only I think I ought to tell you that there never 
was a clearer chain of evidence than that in my 
possession ; that, as trustee of the Fielding estate, 
under your uncle’s will, it will be my duty to 
maintain and defend the claims of my ward.” 

Mr. Trapper smiled as he observed the won- 
dering, disappointed look in Mark’s eyes, as they 
followed Mr. Trail’s retreating form. 

“You must not mind your cousin’s wa 
| Mark ; he naturally feels a little sore now ; he’ 
| feel better after a while. You see, he counted 

on having the property himself, as he would 
| have had in a short time, had you not so sud- 
| denly turned up.” 

Mark pondered over this a moment. 

‘* As he’s jist as near related, I don’t know as 
I had ought to take the whole on’t, had r'?” 

The matter-of-fact lawyer opened his eyes. 

“You'll take whatever the law gives you, of 
course. Get all you can, and keep all you get, 
is the maxim of the world, as you will soon 
learn.” 

“It won’t never be mine, then. I'd rather 
lose the whole on’t, than keep a cent that don’t 
belong to me!” 
| Mr. Trapper looked curiously into the honest 

face of the speaker, which was all of half a head 
| higher than his own. , 

| ‘*What an wumsophisticated fellow for his 
| size!” he thought. “It’s just as well, on the 
whole, that Mr. Trail isn’t inclined to claim re- 
lationship, at least for the present.” 

He little thought that he might fall into worse 
hands than his! 

‘We will go home now,” he said, aloud, tak- 
ing out his wateh, “It is growing late, and 
you must be tired and hungry.” 

Mr. Trapper had hesitgted a little before 
speaking. Like many a wiser man, he stood 
somewhat in awe of bis lady wife, who, he knew, 














would be shocked at Mark’s rough, unkempt 
appearance. 

But the idea of sending to an hotel one hav- 
ing so strong a claim on his protection was so 
contrary to his ideas of hospitality, that he de- 
termined to risk her anger. 

As they stepped off the street-car opposite 
the house, Mark caught a glimpse of a little 
smiling face at the window, and which quickly 
disappeared. 

“That's my little Florence,” said Mr. Trap- 
per, all the father’s love breaking out through 
the business cares that clouded his face, and 
dispelling them, as it were, by magic. ke She 
is always the first to greet me on my return.” 

And, sure enough, they had hardly mounted 
the steps, when the door flew open, and there 
stood a little fairy creature, attired in white 
muslin, a blue sash around her waist, and the 
8o.t; flaxen curis floating back from the small, 
fair face, that was quite radiant with delight. 

Mark had never seen such a pretty picture, 
and long did it live in his memory. 

Mr. Trapper caught her in his arms, and seat- 
ing her on his shoulder, carried her up-stairs 
into the sitting-room, in spite of her struggles 
and remonstrances, 

“T really think it is too bad of you, papa,” 
said the little lady, as soon as he put her down, 
trying to smooth her ruified plumage. “ And 
when you have brought home company, too! 
I am surprised at you, I really am !” 

This was said with such a comical air of in- 
sulted dignity, that it was with difficulty that 
Mr. Trapper smothered a laugh. 

“Why, pet, you used to like to have me carry 
you up and down-stairs—sit down, Mark.” 

* Yes ; but I was a little girl then, papa. You 
forget that I shall be ten years old next Tues- 
day.” 

“Whew ! is it possible? I beg ten thousand 
pardons, Miss Florence, that I should have 
treated you with so little of the respect due to 
your mature years. Why, you will soon be a 
young lady, with long-trailing skirts and ‘done- 
up’ hair. Then some nice young fellow will 
come along, and you will walk off with him, 
leaving your poor old father to get along as he 
best can.” 

“No, that I won't. I will never leave my 
own papa to go off with anyone. You couldn't 
spare me, could you ?” 

“T could sooner spare my eyes, birdie, or my 
right hand !” 

A happy smile dimpled the lips of Florence, 
and it was evident that this was a very plea- 
sant assurance. 

“*T knew very well that you couldn’t; you 
wouldn’t have any one to make you comfort- 
able.” 

Mr. Trapper seated himself ia the easy-chair 
that Florence had rolled to the window, and 
passively resigned himself into the hands of his 
little handmaid, who immediately proceeded te 
carry out her idea of ‘making him comfort- 
able” in a very business-like and systematic 
manner. 

First she pulled his coat down over his shoul- 
ders,tand then commenced tugging at the 
sleeves, compressing her lips and contracting 
her tiny brows with a very determined air. 

Having accomplished this, she marched off 
with it to a closet, with an air of triumph, re- 
turning with a flowered-silk dressing-gown, 
into which she carefully inducted him, standing 
on tiptoe to fasten it around his neck ; for she 
was very small for her age, though so symme- 
trically molded as to render it less noticeable. 

Then the slippers were brought out, and 
kneeling down, Florence removed the shoes, 
carefully dusting the white stockings before 
putting them on. 

This done, she arose, holding up her smiling 
lips for the kiss that was awaiting her. 

“ Are you quite comfortable, papa ?” 

* Quite comfortable. Where is mamma ?” 

“*She’s taking a nap ; she is going to a party 
to-night.” 

As Florence stood leaning her head against 
her father’s shoulder, her eyes wandered over 
to where Mark was sitting. 

With a feeling of delicacy, inherent in some 
minds, however uncultivated, Mark had seated 
himself at a little distance ; but though he held 
a book of engravings in his hand, his eye fol- 
lowed every motion of Florence, in her loving 
ministrations. 

Whether it was the contrast it afforded to his 
early orphaned and lonely boyhood, there was 
a sad, beseeching iook in the dark eyes, as they 
rested upon the father and daughter, which 
awoke a thrill of sympathy in the child’s sens!- 
tive, sympathetic nature. 

She whispered something in her father’s ear. 

“Come and sit here, Mark,” said Mr. Trapper, 
pointing to a seat near by; “my little girl 
wants to get acquainted with you.” 

Coloring with both embarrassment and plea- 
sure, Mark obeyed. 

“Don’t you remember, Florence,” said her 
father, drawing her toward Mark, so that the 


two stood face to face, ‘how much you used to | 


tease me to bring you home a baby-brother ?” 

“* Yes, indeed, papa ; and you never did,” re- 
sponded Florence, with the air of one suddenly 
reminded of an old grievance. “I used often 
to look in your greatcoat pockets, but never 
found one.” 

Mr. Trapper smiled. 

“Yes ; but you see I’m going to make amends 
now. It’s all very well to have a baby-sister, 
but a brother, to be worth anything, must be 
big and strong, like Mark here. It takes such 
a long time for baby-brothers to grow, that I 
thought you would rather have one already 
grown up.” 

Florence looked at her father, and then at 
Mark. 

“Did you really bring him home to be my 
brother, papa?” 

“Certainly I did. Wouldn’t you like to have 
him for a brother ?” 

The instincts of children—especially of some 
children—are anerring. The soft, dove-like 
eyes looked earnestly !pto Mark's wistful face. 

“Yea.” 





“Then shake hands with him, and ask him 
if he would not like to have you for his little 
sister.” 

Florence laid her dainty hand in the hard 
brown palm that was held out to her. 

“Would you like me to be your alster, 
Mark ?” 

She looked so sweet and innocent, that Mark 
felt strongly tempted to put both arms around 
her; but she seemed so soft and airy as she 
stood there, that he forbore, fearing that he 
should hurt and perhaps frighten her away. 

“Indeed I should,” he said, holding tightly 
her little hand in his. 

‘Now that that is settled,” said Mr. Trapper, 
‘*take your new brother to the other end of the 
room, while I read my paper. Mark is going 
to stay with us a while, and I shall expect you 
to do everything in your power to make his 
visit pleasant. He has a beautiful home out in 
the country, and when it is warmer, you can go 
and visit him.” 

Full of the grave responsibilities resting upon 
her, Florence conducted Mark to a sofa at the 
other end of the room, and then collected to- 
gether all her treasures for his amusement— 
her album, shells, magic lantern, etc. And 
while Mark listened to her joyous prattle, he 
lost much of his awkward shyness, and quite 
forgot his loneliness. 

Tea was over, and the lamp lighted, before 
Mrs. Trapper made her appearance, and then 
attired in her party dress. 

As she swept into the room, the long, shim- 
mering waves of silk trailing after her, a costly 
lace shaw! thrown across her shoulders, through 
which the neck and bosom gleamed whitely, it 
could not but be acknowledged that she was a 
fine-looking woman, though the face was sadly 
marred by the air of coldness and hauteur that 
was its prevailing expression. 

She received complacently her husband's 
complimentary observations on her appear- 
ance, who was proud of her beauty, though he 
might have wished that it shone a little more 
for his benefit. Then glancing carelessly 
around the room, her eyes fell upon Mark. 

**Good heavens! Mr. Trapper, what is that ?” 

‘“*My ward, Mark Fielding, who arrived from 
the West this morning. He looks a little rough 
now, but he'll be quite another person when 
the tailor has had him in hand.” 

‘*T should have supposed, Mr. Trapper, that 
you would have had him made a little more 
presentable, before introducing him to your wife 
and daughter.” 

‘‘No matter what you suppose, Helen; now 
that he is here, I insist on his being treated 
kindly,” said Mr. Trapper, with a sternness he 
seldom used in his own family. 

Just then Florence spied her mother, and 
came forward, dragging her unwilling com- 
panion. 

‘Oh, mamma! I have got a real brother! 
His name is Mark——-Mark Fielding.” 

** Mark, this lady is my wife.” 

With her husband’s eyes upon her, of whom, 
in some of his moods, she stood somewhat in 
awe, Mrs. Trapper just touched Mark’s hand 
with her white, jeweled fingers ; but the scorn- 
ful surprise in her eyes as they wandered over 
his apparel, the haughty manner with which 
she drew back her trailing robe, lest it should 
chance to touch him, did not escape his notice. 

And though, in after years, Mark learned to 
smile at this as the weakness of a vain, weak 
woman, it created an impression upon him at 
the time that was never wholly effaced. 

The carriage being announced, Mrs. Trapper 
left the room for one of those gay, festive 
scenes in which she found her chief pleasure. 

Her departure was followed by a visible feel- 
ing of relicf in all present ; Mr. Trapper re- 
sumed his paper, and Mark and Florence, the 
happy, confidential talk that had been so un- 
pleasantly interrupted, 





CHAPTER VII.—-FLORENCE AND HER NEW 
BROTHER. 


THE new suit of shining broadcloth in which 
Mark found himself arrayed, a few mornings 
after, diG not seem to have the expected effect. 
Indeed we are not sure but what it made him 
look more awkward than before—it certainly 
made him feel so. Had his old suit been within 
his reach, he would have discarded the new in 
disgust, so constrained and unnatural did he 
feel in it. ‘. 

Like most overgrown youths, he was loose- 
Jointed ; his body being so much more devel- 
oped than his mind, the latter had but feeble 
control over the limbs, all of which acted as if 
individually independent of the others. 

Naturally shy, it was increased to painful- 
ness 'vy the unaccustomed life and surround- 
ings owhich he had been so suddenly intro- 
duced. 

But if awkward under any circumstances, he 
was ten times more so in the presence of Mrs. 
Trapper. When her cold, freezing eyes were 
fixed upon him, he seemed to be incapable of 
doing anything right, and blundered, as a na- 
tural consequence. 

Poor fellow! he would rather have gone 
hungry any day than take his meals with her, 
as he was generally obliged to do. Not that 
she was ever really rude to him—she was too 
well-bred for that—but she had a thousand 
ways of making him feel uncomfortable and 
ill at ease. 

Born and bred in an atmosphere of wealth 
and refinement, a compliance with all the 
forms and conventionalities of polite life was as 
natural to her as to breathe ; though she had 
little intellect or feeling ; it was a mere outside 
polish, that had nothing to do with the genu- 
ine courtesy that springs from a warm an 
generous heart. 

Not all her natural reverence for wealth 
could make her tolerant of the presence ot 
“such an awkward, boorish fellow,” as she in- 
wardly termed him. 

“You will never succeed in making 4 gen- 
tleman of him,” she said to her husband; “it 
isn’t In him. I can never believe that he \s 
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any way related to Thomas Fielding, who was 
the very mirror of courtesy and refinement.” 

‘* He resembles his uncle some, but his grand- 
father more,” was the grave reply ; ‘and it is 
to be hoped will be a better man, at heart, 
than either. It is, perhaps, just as well that 
he has other blood in his veins than that of 
those who, however renowned for outward 
courtesy, were so false and miserable at heart.” 

Mark never felt so much at his ease and 
happy as with Florence. She manifested such 
an artless affection for him, s0 much genuine 
pleasure in being with him, that it served as a 
balm to the wounds his vanity received from 
most every other quarter. 

They used to take long rambles about the 
city together, sometimes not returning for 
hours. Indeed, no one seemed to'take note of 
their coming or going ; court being now in ses- 
sion, Mr. Trapper was immersed in business, 
and as for his wife, she rarely noticed what her 
daughter did, unless it happened to cross her 
plans and inclinations. 

But one day Florence found her mother in a 
very irritable mood; her dressmaker had dis- 
appointed her, a circumstance that never 
failed to disturb the equanimity of her temper. 

“Where in the world have you been, Flo ?” 
she said, as her little daughter entered the 
sitting-room, swinging her hat in her hand, 
“ Pve sent all around for you.” 

**We have only been to the Common, mam- 
ma,” said Florence, glancing back for Mark, 
who lingered in the hall, out of sight, but not 
out of hearing of the sharp voice within. “I 
didn’t know that you wanted me.” 

‘“*T have been wanting you these two hours. 
It’s the first really clear day we have had for a 
week, and I want you to have your picture 
taken. The carriage is at the door, so tie on 
your hat.” 

It was rarely that Florence rode out with her 
mother, and her eyes sparkled. 

“Oh, mamma, I’m so glad! 
too ?” 

‘*No, Mark cannot go! Do you suppose I’m 
going to have that great awkward fellow in the 
carriage with me, when, perhaps, the very first 
thing he’ll do will be to put his toot through my 
dress, just as he did the other night? Id ae 
soon have an elephant around !” 

Mark waited to hear no more, but retreated 
to his room. The “great awkward fellow” 
had a heart beneath his unpromising exterior, 
and it was nearly bursting with mortification 
and wounded pride. 

He determined that he would stand it no 
longer; that he would go down to his own 
place in Connecticut, where he supposed he 
had a right to live, if he chose. 

Mr. Trapper was not ignorant of the antag- 
onism between his wile and ward, or that it 
could not render his home a very pleasant 
place for the latter, especially when he was 
absent, which was necessarily during the 
greater part of the day. So he was not sur- 
prised at Mark’s proposition. 

“Certainly you can go down there it you 
would like. I sent a, housekeeper on three 
weeks ago, with orders to have everything in 
readiness. I expected to be able to go with 
you by this time, but that vexatious suit for 
damages of Bangem versus the Boston Lyre 
will keep me here a few weeks longer. But 
Mrs. Jordan is a nice, pleasant woman, and 
will, no doubt, make you very comfortable. I 
will run down by-and-by for a week or so, and 
bring Florence with me.” 

This suited Mark very well, but what fol- 
lowed was not quite so palatable, or, rather, 
his heart was still too sore to take it as kindly 
as it was meant. 

‘You must not feel hurt at what I tell you, 
Mark, for I mean it for your good; but yon 
must see that your education is deficient—not 
ut all in accordance with the position you are 
called to occupy. You ought to go to school 
for three or four years at least.” 

Mark’s face flushed 

** I’m too old to go to school. 

““We are never too old to learn. You are 
not to blame for being, in this respect, so far 
behind young men of the same age and capa- 
city, but you certainly will be if you neglect the 
opportunities that are now open to you. But 
we will let the matter rest until I see you 
again. In the meantime think over what I 
have said, and I have no doupt but what you 
will come to the same conclusion.” 

Mr. Trapper forbore to press the point, be- 
cause he saw that Mark was in no mood to 
bear it; but he by no means relinquished the 
idea ; neither did he exactly like the way in 
which his proposition was met, though he 
made allowance for it. 

“My office of guardian will be no sinecure,” 
he thought; “‘ with all his bashfulness, the boy 
has the hanghty, willful temper ef his race. A 
public school would be the best place for him, 
though it might seem a little rough at first. 
But if he won’t go to school, why, he must 
have masters at home. I must see to it as 
soon as I get over my hurry. In the mean- 
time he will be out of harm’s way down there.” 

So Mark Fielding went to the home of his 
ancestors—now his own—but whether he was 
“ ont of harm’s way” the reader will learn. 


Can’t Mark go, 





CHAPTER WiII.—OUT OF HARM’S WAY. 


Tue intelligence of the discovery of John 
Fielding’s son was received with great joy by 
the inmates of “The Farm.” 

But Mr. and Mrs. Burt had viewed with no 
little disquietude the idea of Mr. Trail’s coming 
into possession of the Fielding estate; for, 
though he might not be able to annul the lease 
by which they held their home, he might make 
their stay there very unpleasant, and open 
questions that it would be diffiealt and un- 
pleasant to answer. 

“Not that she would have stirred while a 
brick of the old house remained standing !” 
flercely asserted Mre. Burt, and no one who 
looked upon her as she spoke but what believed 
that she meant it, Still, she was not sorry to 





| Oh. 


| throw boota at the cats. Ah, patience, and 


learn that there was no danger of an een | 


gation into the nature of the tenure by which 


the farm was held, and to be spared the dis- | 


agreeable suspicions and conjectures to which 
it would give rise. 

She had no such fear of Mr. Trapper, who 
was not only executor of the will, but had been 
the legal adviser of the deceased for many 
years, and who was bound to carry out what 
he believed to be his last wishes. 

But though Mr. Trapper manifested no inten- 
tion of disputing or questioning her claims, 
Mrs. Burt well knew that this forbearance 
sprang from no good will to her. She could 
not but know the light estimation in which he 
held her—that she was secretly distrusted and 
disliked. 

Mrs. Burt was naturally desirous of learning 
everything that she could in regard to the ex- 
pected heir, but the information she obtained 
was very scanty, amounting to simply this: 
that he was an orphan, with neither brotier 
nor sister ; that he was not yet out of his teens, 





and had lived most of his life in Ohio. 

This she obtained through Ben Wheeler, who 
had it from the gardener, who had it from the 
housemaid, who had it from the housekeeper 
herself. 

“The woman must know more than this,” 
mused Mrs. Burt. 

Taking with her a basket of new-laid eggs, 
she went up io * the house,” tor the purpose of 
getting into the good graces of the house- 
keeper, trusting to her natural tact to dis- 
cover all that she wished to learn. 

Mrs. Jordan, a plump, matronly-looking body, 
received her very graciously, especially when 
she learned that she lived on * the Farm.” 

Declaring ‘* that she must be very tired with 
her lonely walk,” she took her visitor into her 
own room, treating her to some home-made 
wine and cake. And while discussing these, 
they fell, naturally and easily, into conversation. 
But she was either too ignorant or too cau- 
tious to disclose much. 

“Oh, yes ; I saw Mr. Mark at his guardian’s, 
the night before I started. A good-natured 
young fellow, I should say, though rather shy 
and bashful.” 


“ Been to college, ° all that sort of thing, I 


8’ pose ?” 

“Wal, no; I should say not. I shouldn't 
think he’d been a—a—much of a student. But 
he’s going to school, I understand, or else have 


masters at home. He’s got plenty of time be- 
fore him for all that.” 











ORGAN-GRINDING., 


A PERSON should never go into poetry, as 
Mr. Micawber went into coals, unless first sure ' 
not only of the divine afflatus, but also, so ta | 
speak, of the divine aura, a sort of sacred at- 
mosphere which shall encircle him and make | 
him impervious to all outward assaults of sound 
or sense until the fury passes and the verse is 
done, 

I was never more aware of this than when, 
having been thoroughly ecstacized with the 
exquisite charm of a June dawn,I began to 
sing it to, what seemed to me, the heavenly 
measure beating in my brain, and to congratu- 
late myself upon it as an opening to the fifth 
book of my great epic. 

Now morning carried daylight to the gods, 
And, with the beaker carelessly asilant, 
Spilled half the golden ichor on the air; 
’Twas set to rise on bitter barm ; 

The jug was just as long’s my arm ; 

It wouldn’t do a bit of harm 

To a captain in the army.” 


What ? alas, then, what was this? Had my 
nimble pen been stolen from a planchette ? 
Had it taken the ink between its teeth, and 
essayed to write metallic nonsense ot its own? 
Was my poetic gift and joy degraded into dog- 
gerel? Was this a spiritual manifestation ? 
What was it that was working such a spell 
upon me? I knew a foreign influence in the 
neighborhood “ by the pricking of my thumbs,” 
even as the witches of Shakespeare’s time fore- 
felt, and the witches of the “ dark circles” of 
to-day do still detect evilapproaches. I looked 
around me in a fine irenzy, and only then dis- 
covered with recognition the strains of the 
hand-organ whose piercing tones, from around 
the corner, had penetrated my dream till my 
impersonation of morning had become inex- 
tricably tangled with 

“Captain Jinks of the .1orse Marines, 
Who fed his horse on corm and beans, 
Although "twas quite beyond the means 
Of a captain in the army.” 


What nonsense it is to talk of the impossi- 





bility of projectiles turning a corner, when here 
every note of the hand-organ had come round 
the corner to sting my ears like hornets! What 
was I todo? Give the organ-grinder money ? | 
Then, since one good turn deserves another, | 
he would stay and play till doomsday, for all I | 
knew. Shake a threatening hand at him? 
Then he would certainly stay. Call the police ? 
They would langh in my face, and though that | 
might give me the satisfaction of suing the city | 
for damages arising from the non-completion | 
of my epic, yet who but Apollo himself could | 
assess those damages ? | 
I let the dog out. To be sure, Spot would | 

run from a hen ; but then he could bark, and it 
would go hard if one noise could not drown out 
the other. It did. I returned tomyepic. The 
beautiful sunrise was yet lovely in my exper!- 
ence, the warble of bird-song, the dew upon the 
branches, the breeze, the freshness, the per- 
fume. I dwelt upon them in memory ; I must 
transmute them all to my verse. A clean sheet 
of paper, and once more I began: 

Now Morning carried daylight to the gods, 

And, with the beaker carelessly aslan 

Spilled half the golden tchor on the 

At five o’clock in the morning—— 





pshaw ! Another organ. What could I 
do to be rid of the nuisance ? 


him’ Why not throw boots at him? You 





Throw boots at | 


tear your hair. There is an old lady in the vi- 
cinity who never encourages the theatre or the 
circus, and would think ill of herself to lend a 
wizened countenance to any Italian screech- 
owl of a prima-donna, she thanks heaven—but 
who trolls every organ-grinder in the conntry 
to her door. There he is now, the second one 
within the half-hour, turning, turning, like the 
wheel of fate, and the little girl is purple in the 
face with the tambourine, and the monkey car- 
ries round the hat for coppers—lI detest a mon- 
key! Allowing the Darwinian theory, why 
should a man have his low beginnings forever 
thrust in his face? And there are the crowds 
of children, these gaping in open-mouthed de- 
light, those exhibiting an ostentatious honesty 
in the matter of the coppers—it humiliates me 
to remember that once I was a child myself! 
Let me panoply myself against the young rab- 
ble, and be as if they were not. Poor things! 
what do they know of epics? Another pen—I 
am in a different sphere—now then: 
Now Morning carried daylight to the gods, 
And—said, I’ve just walked over, 
As I'd nothing else to do— 
Good heavens! had I lost afl control of my- 
self? I sprang to my feet ; the tune was just 
droning itself out; [ would wait. An eple 
could wait, an epic umst wait the convenience 
of the organ-grinder. At last stillness reigned 
orece more. A bird lit on a bough, and gushed 
forth a trill of gladness through the hush. I 
glanced out ; the corner was vacant; then let 
me make haste while I might, for organ-grinders 
are like musquitoes—when you have killed one, 
there is always another to come buzzing and 
blowing his horn. Now I wipe my pen, and 
commence afresh on this immortal work which 
is to dazzle America and make Europe gnaw 
out her heart with envy. I hasten, I deaden 
myself to outside influences—for far, far away, 
already it seems to me I detect—perhaps it is 
not—it may be only the remnants of the last 
one singing in my ears—at any rate I will not 
borrow trouble. 
Now Morning carried daylight to the gods, 
And, with the beaker carelessly aslant, 
Spilled half the golden ichor on the air, 
And drunk with radiance all the thirsty clouds 
Reeled—Champagne Charley is my name, 
Champagne Charley is my name, 
Always—— 
Could any one write an epic, I ask in all fair- 
ness, in a country where organ-grinding is not 
punishable with death? Look at this man—he 
is the compatriot of Dante—and yet he interferes 
with my epic! or is it national rivalry on his 
part, lest the Divina Commedia undergo eclipse ? 
If I were ruler, should not the penalty for organ- 
grinding be banishment for the first offense, 
and death for all the others? He deserves no 
better. Plainly he stole the child who is 
screaming the songs out beside him, and, only 
the other day the Italian Parliament passed a 
law condemning him for it. And that is not 
the only thing he steals—for I know a family 
where the wife dotes on the hand-organ and 
the hnsband abominates it, and privately the 
wife pays money to the man for coming, and 
just as privately the husband pays money to 
have him go away, and between the two he 
fairly robs the family of half its income. May 
heaven confound all organ-grinders, say I! Let 
the evanescent essence of this June morning 
wait to be alchemized into golden verse when 
best it may. I will lay my epic on the shelf till 
organ-grinders and musquitoes, and bats and 
wasps and all the other pests of the summer- 
season are things that were. Could Milton have 
written L’Allegro with an organ grinding the 
Sabre of his Father just at hand’? L’Aliegro? 
He would have flown to Il Penseroso. He would 
have cried from the lattice : 
“Not for Joe, not for Joe, 
If he knows it not for Joseph, 


No, no, no, not for Joe, 
Not for Joseph, oh, dear no!” 








SUNDAY SERVICE IN THE 


ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


THE groves were God’s first temples, and so 
were the rocks and glens in the mountains, 
In later days, religious worship has been held 
frequently in the open air, sometimes because 
of oppression, and sometimes because, on ac- 
count of the newness of the country, no suita- 
ble edifices can be found. Our illustration 
represents a Sunday service in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, in one of those localities where the search 
for gold has gathered an adventurous popula- 
tion, that will quite likely be drawn away ina 
few days or weeks, on the report of richer 
mines elsewhere. In the- early days of the 
California gold fever, very little heed was given 
to the Sabbath ; it was far from being a day of 
rest, and though many of the miners ceased 
their work in the guiches and river-beds, they 
employed the hours of the first day of the week 
in washing and mending their clothing, or pre- 
paring in some other way for the labor of the 
ensuing six days. But latterly, in the mining 
regions, a more civilized feeling prevails, and 
there is a more evident willingness to follow 
the customs of settled communities. On a 
pleasant Sunday, a minister may be sure of 
a congregation, and it is generally quite as at- 
tentive as the fashionable assemblages in our 
city churches. The auditors form a motley ga- 
thering. There are rough men with unkempt 
locks and unshaven faces, their garments cov- 
ered with dirt from the mines, or torn by the 
branches of the forest trees through which 
they have been wandering. Nearly all are 
armed, and the display of revolvers and bowie- 
knives seems strangely out of place in a gather- 
ing for religious purposes. Here and there, 
though generally few and far between, may be 
seen women who have accompanied their hus- 
bands to the Far West, and are sharing with 
them the privations of a mountain life. 

Since the immigration from Asia has thrown 
many Chinese upon our shores, they are to be 
found scattered through the mining regions, 


A 


-land not unfreqnently attend divine worship. |! 





Their presence at these gatherings is probably 
due to curiosity, as very few of them have thus 
far manifested a desire to embrace the Christian 
faith. The Chinese that come to America tmi- 
tate the conservatism of their kindred at home, 
and while manifesting no disrespect for Chris- 
tianity, they almost universally cling to tne re- 
ligion of their ancestors. 

Scattered among the rocks, or seated. upon 
the ground, the congregation presents a pic 
turesque appearance. Some of the listeners 
are uncovered, while others retain their hats, 
which they would very likely do were they 
seated inside a building instead of in the open 
air. Not all are intent upon the words that fall 
from the preacher’s lips. In the foreground of 
our picture are two individuals, whose minds 
Tun more upon gold than upon religion, and 
while the sermon is being delivered, one of 
them has broken off a piece of rock, and is 
carefully examining it through a pocket micro- 
scope. His comrade stands in an attitude of 
eagerness, and should it be announced that the 
fragment contains gold, even in the smallest 
quantities, neither of them will rest till he has 
staked out a claim on the spot where the treas- 
ure was discovered. A few years ago, in the 
vicinity of Gregory's Gulch, in Colorado, there 
was a scene which partook largely of the lu- 
dicrous. A clergyman had been announced to 
preach, and some two or three hundred per- 
sons gathered to hear him. The place of the 
service was in a little glen, where a small 
stream made its way from the mountain-side 
into the ravine known as Gregory’s Gulch. 
The men were gathered, some standing, some 
sitting, and some reclining, and the service be- 
gan. One of the miners, who was lying upon 
the ground, had a large knife in his hand, and 
carelessly thrust it several times into the earth. 
Finally he turned up a little of the soil, and 
discovered a particle of gold—small, it is true, 
but still it was gold. On making this discovery, 
his eyes opened to the possibility of a fortune, 
as the indications were favorable to the exist- 
ence of a rich deposit of the precious mvtal. 
He immediately picked up a small stick of 
wood that lay near, and quietly cut his initials 
upon it. He endeavored to do this so quietly 
as to escape notice, and succeeded very well 
until he thrust the stick into the ground, and 
assumed an expression of innocent satisfaction. 
His movements attracted the attention of those 
nearest him, and they immediately proceeded 
to obey the Scriptural injunction to go and do 
likewise. The infection spread, and in three 
minutes the whole congregation was broken 
up, and the miners were engaged in staking 
out claims. The minister did not finish his ser- 
mon, and if one version of the story is true, he 
insisted that the spot where he stood belonged 
to him, and should be recorded in his name. 

The writer of this was once in the Rocky 
Mountains, when a meeting in the open air was 
broken up in a manner much more tragic than 
the one described above. In the Tarryall 
Mines, near the South Park, there were fre- 
quent forays of Indians, and several of the 
residents were killed in these encounters. For 
two or three months every man kept himself 
carefully armed, and if the miners suffered, 
they certainly in return brought grief to many 
an Indian family. One Sunday a meeting was 
called in a little valley near one of the settle- 
ments, and the greater part of the population 
turned out to attend it. Suddenly and without 
warning an arrow was shot into the assemblage, 
barely missing the preacher, and burying itselt 
in the side of a miner who stood near him. 
Another and another followed in rapid succes- 
sion, and in less time than it takes to write 
this sentence, three of the auditors were 
stricken to the ground. The armed men 
sprang to their feet, and made a fierce on- 
slaught upon the Indians, whom they put to 
speedy flight. Half a dozen of the Indians 
were killed, but the survivors succeeded in 
carrying away two children that they found 
playing a few yards away from the meeting. 
Months later these children were rescued, and 
restored to their parents. 








Procress oF THE Art or Dancrne tn Inpm, 
—The London Atheneum, speaking of social progress 
among the higher castes of India, says: ‘Among the 
phenomena of change reported from India, the press 
is engaged with the spectacle of dancing Indian kings, 
The Maharajah of Jeypore, of ancient lineage and 
large dominien, gave a ball at Simla, where he 
danced with the Countess of Mayo; while in the 
south the Guicowar of Baroda has been enacting a 
like part. The Maharajah of Puttiala is ¢ to 
rival him of Jeypore on an early day. All these 
princes are Hindoos and not Mussulmans, The Mus- 
sulmans of my! have already attained to dancing, 
and we may say there have been some few Muslime 
also. The old and the new strangely mix in these 
times of transition. The Guicowar beat the northern 
king, for he danced in four sets of quadrilics instead 
of ohe alone, and also in the Lancers and Varsovi- 
enne. He provides for his guests elephant and rhino- 
ceros fights, for which there is full provision at Ba- 
roda. Some incidents of these performances are not, 
perhaps, revealed, namely, the demeanor of the ladies 
at home on the return of their lords. There is a char- 
acteristic story of a Governor-General in Turkey, who 
had given a ball in his palace, and, as customary, a 
lady of the consular corps was requested to reeeive 
the company. The Governor-General thought it his 
duty to his European and Levantine guests to give 
his arm to the lady, a handsome one, while walking 
round the rooms, This being perceived by the 
Kbanum from her adjoining apartments, she received 
the champion of civilization with a box on the ears 
at the earflest moment of his arrival within her reach, 
the arm-in-arm detail not having been within her ac- 
cepted programme.” 


How Rosa Borneve Looxs, Tatxs anp Acts. 
—An American who dined the great 
Prenchonars Wy o yes ber inex tae 

nchman’s P index r al 

the fuil jength of her nose, which I never before ae 
a woman do; and she partes her hair on one aide likea 
man, letting it fall on her forehead. It is entirely gray, 
except where it is snow-white. Indeed, th aay 
looks older than her mother. She talks energetic: A 
clearly, and rather didactically, but — 
pleasant. Harry showed her my and she said : 
*Oh, yes, I know, I carry one it, 


out of her pocket to show it to us, 


it frightened the fami ney = oe oe Se 
saute ho te ber ebiane San fter dinner she 
other gentlemen of the 


smoked her cigar like the 
arty.” 


























CHARLESTON HARBOR AND 
FORT SUMTER. 
Want of historic interest has been thrown in 


the teeth of Americans, when comparing our. 
localities with the show-places of the Old World. 
We have done our best to fill up the deficiency. 
Our War of Independence. and our Great Rebel- 
lion have peopled the broad lands of the Union 
with memorials that will go down the stream of 
time. Among them we have none more famous 
or more interesting than Charleston Harbor. As 
the steamship enters from the ocean, the pas- 
sees, on the left, Fort Sumter. The 
foal garrison was without food ; the Lincoln 
m sent an unarmed vessel with 
supplies, pending the negotiations with the 
Southern Commissioners. This peaceful act of 
a legitimate government was seized as a war- 
measure by Jefferson Davis, who was anxious 
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explains itself, and enables any reflecting per- 
son to understand at once that “Tovey” is 
Tovey pure and simple—the head of the firm ; 
while “‘ Brother,” though Tovey too, is only 
Tovey with a limitation. 

In the house itself the one is always known 
as Mr. Tovey, and the other as Mr. at 5 
and if the reader has any thought of opening 
an account with the firm, it may be useful to 
him to bear that in mind. 

Unless, however, he is himself in a consider- 
able way of business, Tovey & Brother will not 
thank him for his account, they being only 
wholesale, and wholesale on the very largest 
scale. 

When you enter their place of business you 
| might wonder (if every one did not know al- 





to hurry ere, oe uregard opened 
fire on Sumter. e first gun resounded 
throughout the land, and roused the North to | 
energetic action. A swarm of volunteers was | 
the prompt answer, and that terrible contest | 
which could end only in the repression | 

of the Rebellion or in the death of the Republic. 

Major Anderson: and his little band were forced, 
the prospect of starvation, into a capitula- | 
e rebels occupied the work, armed 
mgthened it, and for months they re- 
incessant bombardment of ironclads 
batteries, until, thelr. communications 
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away is seen Charleston city, for 
spires and towers Gilmore sighted 
p Angel and batte until, 
advance of the Union aftmies from the 
South, Charleston fell. 
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MARRIED ON HER .TENTH 
BIRTHDAY. 


Waerever a few men are thrown together 
in very close and constant association—as, for 
in the management of different de- 
of the same business—they fall, as if | 

gravitation, into certain definite and fixed | 
relationships toward each other, which soon | 
become so well and admitted that 
any inversion of them would seem unnatural. 

And in all such small societies, whatever 
typés of character are missing, we may count 
certainty on finding the wit and the butt. 

Indeed I undertake to say with confidence 
that the reader never knew any half-score of 
men, exclusively associated, one of whom was 

as the sayer of smart things, 
as the good-natured, stupid fellow 
on whom it was always safe to crack your joke. 

At the establishment of Tovey & Brother 
characters were as well known as 


Lng ope I propose 
known to reader. 

he does already 
Tovey & Brother, is not one of 
who make the gross mistake of calling 
eminent firm Tovey Brothers. 
“ Brothers” is, in fact, to 


il 


5 





very unjustifiable misrepresenta- 
the brothers were on an equal foot- | 
Whereas the title “Tovey & Brother” | 





| ready) what it is they dealin. A few scores of | 





littie bottles ranged on shelves, and filled with 
various colored liquids and powders; a few 
scores of little, polished mahogany cases, each 
with its printed Latin label ; this is all in the 
way of stock that meets the eye. 

But when you see the long array of well- 

journals, cash-books, you need 
no fu nee that th y do deal in 
thing more than little bottles. 

When you see Mr. Tovey and Mr. Charles you 
do not need to be told that they are prosperous 
men, and that their rosy faces and portly 
shapes are those of men who have long known 
something about bigger bottles than any you 
see upon their shelves. 

Ordinarily, however, you might go in without 
much chance of seeing either of them. To get 
to their private offices you have to go through 


| 





the clerks’ office first, and then through Mr. 


Splutter’s. And unless your business is of very 
unusual importance, you will find it quite 
| within the capacity of one of the clerks, ‘or, 
they failing, then certainly within that of Mr. 
Splutter’s, without interruption to the news- 
| paper of either principals. 

I myself confess that I never in point of fact 
got beyond the clerks’ office, and have always 
| had a very considerable awe of Mr. Splutter, the 
great men’s great man, and manager. 

Not that he was ever anything but very civil 
to me when he saw me; but he had a singular 
inability sometimes to see me even whén 
brushing close past me, and this used to so fill 
me with perplexity as to whether I should say 
**Good-morning,” or not, that betore I could 
| quite make up my mind be had usually gone. 

As for Mr. Tovey and Mr. Charles, I don’t 
think they ever did see me. 

It was to my father that my visits were paid. 
I used to call on my way from school, and 
generally had to wait a few minutes before he 
was ready to walk home with me. He was one 
of their young men in the clerks’ office. There 
were, if I remember rightly, about ten of them, 
all of whom had been young men a very con- 
siderable time, and many of whom had younger 
men and women at home, their children. 

In the eyes of the house, however, any one 
was @ young man under sixty. 

I remember that office as a model of staid 
decorum and gravity. Everything went on as 
if by machinery. There was a time for every- 
thing, and everything done in its time. A 
place for everything, and everything in its 
place. I could have found it easy to believe 
that the very height of each clerk’s collar was 
regulated by office by-law, and the style of each 
chain and seal by fixed specification. 

No starch has ever yet been made, however, 
so stiff that a man cannot langh in it; ands 
good deal of quiet fun went on amidst the 
monotony of business. Many a joke was 
passed round from stool to stool, and | think 
I never called there once without hearing 
some new witticlsm or some later joke of Mr. 





| Rasper’s. 


Boy as I was, I dare say most of these had 
to be diluted to suit my comprehension before 
they were told to me, and suffered in the dilu- 
tion; but even yet, as then, I think of Mr. 
Rasper as a fellow of infinite mirth. 

I suppose his humor must have depended 
much on manner, tone, and little accidents of 
place which could not be rendered on paper ; 
for it was generally understood that Mr. Rasper 
was an ill-used man, in that he could never get 
any of his good things into print. 

But not the less, whether his wit were up to 
or below the standard of the comic papers, he 
served that office with fun enough, and poor 
Mr. Bog with more than enough. 
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He did not often say ill-natured things ; but 
every wit must have his butt, his anvil, on 
which to hammer and sharpen his darts, and 
Mr. Bog did duty in that capacity. 

Jester and jestee were as unlike in all respects 
a8 any two men well could be. 

Mr. Rasper’s work, and his way of doing it, 
were like his conversation, light and sprighily. 
He moved about with an elastic quick step as if 
he had a difficulty in from dancing. 
He adorned his writing with flourishes till it was 
hardly legible. And when Mr. Splutter tried to 
make him discontinue these embellishments he 
gave such whimsical reasons for their com 
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tinuance that he always 
laughed the manager 
out of his attempt to 
find fault. 

Mr. Bog was heavy 
and solid. His hand- 
writing was as regular 
as engraving. His ledg- 
er had nota blot in it 
from beginning to end. 
And when any figure in 
it had to be altered, it 
was done so neatly as 
to be almost an im- 
provement. He was a 
plodding, thoroughly 
reliable man; as punc- 
tual as the clock, and as 
grave in all his ways; 
slow in all things, but 
happily above all “ slow 
to anger.” 

Mr. Bog had never 
been known by any one 
in the office to make a 
Joke ; and had not often, 
they said, been made to 
comprehend one. Mr. 
Rasper never made any- 
thing else, and saw 
them where others in- 
te ded no such thing. 
Mr. Bog made up, 
however, for his dull- 
ness by the frankness 
with which he admitted 
it, and by his invariably 
good temper. 

It was quite impos- 
sible to put him out, 
and when the suspicion 
came across him, as it 
did now and then, that 
Rasper had been ham- 
mering at him for an 
hour or more, he bore 
no malice, which was, 
indeed, a feeling into 
which he could not 
enter. 

There was, however, 
one matter in which all 
in th» office concurred 
that they had a right to 
iind fault with Bog. He 
was unmarried, and all 
the rest were married 
men. 

And on this short- 
coming of his, one and 
all were determined 
that he should have no 
peace. Not a day pass- 
ed but some new hypo- 
thesis was started as to 
the reason of his con- 
tinuing a bachelor ; not 
@ day without some 
new name being suggested to him as that of a 
lady with whom he might yet havea chance. 
To all of which suggestions Mr. Bog persistently 
and good-naturedly turned his deaf ear. 

A respite came to him twice a year (which 


must have been very welcome) from al) this | 


worrying. 


kidgetl CONUBRUGATIOSAL CHUBOH, NORTH ADAMS, 
MASS., REV WASHINGTON GLADDEN, PASTOR. 
SEE PAGE 198. 


Twice a year Mr. Bog went on his travels, 
for about a month at a time. For it was the 
custom of the house to let their traveling be 
done by the clerks, instead of keeping travelers 
to do nothing else. In this way one or two of 
them were always out, and all of them in turn 
had a pleasant relief from. the monotony of 
office life. 

“Now, Bog,” Mr. Rasper would say, “ you 
must really try and manage it this journey. 
Represent your case once more to the Leicester 
girl, and perhaps she'll change her mind.” It 
was one of Mr. Rasper’s friendly assumptions 
that Mr. Bog had been rejected in every town 


he went to, and Leicester being in his round, it | 


was usually the Leicester girl who was recom- 
mended for a second trial. 


Mr. Bog would answer in his stolid way that 


if she really did relent he would let Rasper 
kaow A and so they would part, and though 
they all missed Bog when he was on histravels, 
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| no one missed him more than Rasper, or was 
80 glad as he to see him back again. 

And thus the joke was repeated year after 
year, until at last Mr. Bog’s case came to be 
considered by all of them so thoroughly hope- 
less that if he had come down some morning 
| in a pink vest and lemon-colored tights no one 

would have thought it half so surprising as 
that he should really take Mr. Rasper’s advice. 
Mr. Bog indeed at forty-five was held by one 
and all to be utterly impervious to female 
blandishments. 


Let the reader judge, therefore, for himself, | 


with what effect this bombshell fell into the 
office four days after Mr. Bog was supposed to 
have started on one of his journeys. 

The missile came by post, in the shape of a 
newspaper addressed to Mr. Rasper. 

It was a provincial paper, not from Leicester, 
but from a city in quite another quarter. 

Mr. Rasper had unfolded it and looked it 
carelessly over—had read several items of local 
news, town-council squabbles, workhouse 
board meetings, and other matters in which 
he took not the slightest interest, and wasabout 
to toss it into the waste-basket,, when his eye 
caught sight of a couple of crosses evidently 
made for the purpose of attracting attention. 

But even then he did not at once hit the 
right column. 
week ? what on earth dol care about them? 
‘ Hops two pounds a cwt. higher ; well, if they 
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don’t raise beer it doesn’t matter to me. What 
does the old goose mean by marking these ?” 

At last, however, he did find it, and was 
struck for &@ moment speechless. 

“Well, by Jove,” he said at last, “ this is 
something. ButI don’t believe it. Here’s Bog 
gone and put a notice in the paper to make us 
believe he has got married. Listen, here it is: 

“ ¢ Same day, at St. Ambrose’s, in this city, 
by the Rev. Edward Wheeler, the rector, Mr. 
Thomas Frederick Bog, of Highbury, to Emily, 
only daughter of the late Theodore Phillips, 
Esq., of Kingston, Jamaica.’ And then, as if 
that were not enough, here’s a note appended, 
editorial, apparently : 

“ ¢ Unusual interest attached to this wedding 
from the fact of the bride being married—as 
we are permitted to state—on her tenth birth- 
day.’ 

“ Very fair, indeed, Mr. Bog,” said Rasper, as 
he finished ; “‘ very creditable for a first joke— 
only it’s a little overdone. You'll do better 
next time. Now, my merry men, what do you 
think of it ”” 

Not one in the office believed a word of it, of 
course. ‘* Neither do I,” said Rasper ; “ but it 
really is very fair for Bog. I must go and show 
it to Splutter.” 

But at that moment Mr. Splutter came in, and 


“* Hunting fixtures for next | on being tendered the newspaper waived the 


offer, and said, “Ah, ah, I know all about it. 
Bog’s wedding, that’s what you want me to look 
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at, isn’t it? Bless you, 
I’ve known of it. for 
more than a week. Bog 
told me and Mr. 
Charles, but made us 
promise to keep the 
secret till it was all 
over. He goes moon- 
ing with bis bride for 
two or three weeks, and 
then he takes her with 
him on his round. You 
won't see him heré 
this six weeks. 

was married . the 


Rasper, how do you féel 
now ? Your occupation’s 
gone. You will have 
nothing to chaff him 
about.” And Mr. Splut- 
ter, chuckling very 
londly, and rubbing his 
hands with glee, was 
retreating to his own 
ent. 

“Oh, but stop a min- 
ute,” cried Rasper. “‘ Do 
you know all about this, 
too?” and he read him 
the editorial note about 
the “tenth birthday.” 

It was Mr. Splutter's 
turn now to be sur- 


prised. 

“ Nonsense !” hesaiil’; 
“let me see.” 4&2 
taking the paper, he 
read it for himself. “‘ It 
must be a mistake. It 
can’t be true.” 

““* Late of Kingston, 
Jamaica.’ Who is she ” 
asked Rasper. 

“Some family con- 
nection, I understood 
him,” said Mr. Splutter, 
“They do marry ver! 
young, I have be 
told, in those hot clim- 
ates. But in England 
—it is impossible; it 
would not have been 
allowed. And Bog would 
not have done such & 
thing. It’s all non- 
sense—nonsense !” Ana 
he shut himself into his 
own room. 

And, in short, that 
was the conclusion to 
which all in the office 
came, namely, that this 
editorial note was 9 
piece of very ridiculoys 

fooling, which Bog had purposely had inserte@ 
for their mystification. Considering wi 
Mr. Rasper, who, so long as he had 

the marriage itself, had pronounced the 
to be *‘ pretty fair for Bog,” said—now that 
marriage was an fact—that the 
about the bride’s age was not only in bad 
but as a joke was also quite inexcusable, 
though Bog’s first. 





WASHINGION GLADDFN.-——SEE Pace 198, 


RLY. 
During the six following weeks of Mr. Bog’s 
absence, he furnished more conversation to the 
office, and was the subject of more jokes on the 
part of Mr. Rasper, even than if he had been 
present. 
Speculation exhausted itself as to the reality 
of this extraordinary editorial note. But I 
am sorry to say that at last the conviction 
| gradually established itself that the fact was 
| literally true ; that Bog, having married somé 
mere child from a boarding-school—hoving, in 
| fact, probably run off with her for the sake of 
her money, and knowing that he could not pos- 
sibly conceal the fact of her being a child, had 
impudently determined to brazen his misdeed 
out in this way before them and the world. 
And poor Mr. Bog accordingly fell not a little 
in the opinion of his fellow-clerks. They were 
agreed, one and all, that he had done a thing 
| which, in a man at his time of life, was unpar- 
| donable—positively immoral—and su:ely must 
also be illegal; a thing, in shor’. tor which it 

would behoove them all, on Mr. Bog’s return, 
| to give him the cold shoulder and the cut. 

“Tll be bound he'll bring her down to the 
office in a short frock,” said Mr. Rasper, “ and 
carry her in on his arm.” 

Tn antiolpation of which very remarkable ad 
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vent I will, for a little while, leave Mr. Rasper 
and the office. 





Wate his own character was thus suffering, 
and while his fellow-clerks were thus discuss- 
ing the chances of their finding in him, on his 
return, any small remains of honor and moral- 
ity, Mr. Bog’s travels with his bride were draw- 
ing near to an end. 

The roader would, indeed, have been able to 
infer this much had we, without explanation or 
comment, merely commenced this closing chap- 
ter with the following letter which Mr. Bog 
wrote from one of his resting-places : 


“My Dear MR. SpLurrer :—I purpose being 
in town.again on Tuesday evening next, but 
shall not come back to business until the begin- 
ning of the following week. Will you oblige 
me and my wife by giving us your company on 
the Friday evening, and by inviting for me all 
my confréres of the office for the same evening. 


I hate the ceremony of carding, and calling, | 


and sitting in state to receive visits from old | caring who knows how old I am.” 


friends, and so does my wife. If they will all 
take it, therefore, in this informal way that we 
shall be glixd to see them—well, glad we shall 
be j and if they won’t, we shall be sorry. 

““ Friday evening, at seven ; for what we will 
eall our ‘small and early 7 being, in fact, for 
office people only. Yours ever, T. F. B.” 


This letter, which came on Monday morning, 
was dealt with by Mr. Splutter in his usual 
prompt and business-like way. 

He simply turned up one corner of it, wrote 
on the back of that corner in red ink, “I shall 
go, and hope you all will,” and sent it out to 
Mr. Rasper to be handed round. 

The decision come to unanimously, in spite 
of the sentence of condemnation passed on 
poor Bog, was that they would go, all who 
could, if it were only for the sake of having an 
early sight of the bride, and giving the bride- 
groom one chance of reinstating himself in 
their good graces. 

When the evening came, therefore, they took 
a couple of cabs, and all went down together— 
Mr. Splutter, my father, Rasper, Gibbs, and all 
the rest of them—they having agreed on a con- 
venient point of meeting before they left the 
office. 

It was Mr. Bog himself who received his 
company in his cozy, well-furnished drawing- 
room up-stairs, for he was a man of some little 
means, and had everything very comfortable 
about him. 

“* Well, Rasper,” he said, after the first hand- 
shakings, ‘“‘ your constant dropping has worn 
away the stone at last. I could not stand it 
any longer, you see. Is it to be peace between 
us now, or war ?” 

“T don’t quite know,” said Rasper, laughing; 
“ we shall see.” 

“You had better not make it war,” said Mr. 
Splutter, “for Bog’s holiday seems to have put 
him in rare fighting order; better say peace.” 

Whereupon Bog, in his clumsy way, sparred 
at Rasper on the hearth-rug, as if to demon- 
strate with what ease he could double him up. 

“T shall think about it,” said Rasper; “and 
before deciding, should like to see the teterrima 
causa belli, if that is what my old Latin gram- 
mar used to call another fair one.” 

“Here,” said Mr. Bog, “in good time she 
comes, Friends, allow me. My wife, Mrs. 
Bog, and her cousin, Miss Wheeler.” And in 
came the two ladies as he spoke. 

One was of middle age, or apparently some- 
what over the middle age, wearing spectacles, 
with a matronly look and a good-tempered 
face that was very pleasant to look upon. 
“The ” said Mr. Rasper, ‘‘ who comes to 
keep house till the child-wifeisof age. Just as 
1 thought.” 

The other was a merry, laughing young girl, 
seemingly of sixteen or seventeen, though pos- 
sibly she might be younger. 

shook his head and looked grave at 
sight of her. 

“Exactly as we predicted,” he said to his 
reighbor; “she’s quite a child. Really this is 
a bad business ; but it’s always so when men 
put off too long. Ah, Bog, Bog, she'll be a 
handsome young widow, my old friend, when 
you and I are gone.” 

He went over, nevertheless, and made small 
talk to the young girl by the piano. 

“Been long in England?” he asked her, 
among other things. 

“No,” she said ; “only about a month before 
the wedding.” 

“ Known Mr. Bogg before?” Mr. Rasper sup- 


“No; she had only seen him for the first 
time when she was up in London with her 
cousin about a fortnight before the wedding. 
Her cousin had known him many years.” 

‘You will find England very different, I sup- 
pose,” went on Mr. Rasper, ‘‘ from Jamaica ?” 

“Jamaica !” she said, laughing ; ‘‘I dare say 
I should if I had ever been there. I’m only 
from Edinbro’.” 

“Oh, indeed,” he replied; “‘ I beg your par- 
don. Then I suppose the iate M » 

“1 say, Rasper,” called out Mr. Bog from the 
other side of the room, “are you likely to finish 
spooning with Rosy soon? Because I want you 
to come and say something clever to my wife.” 

“Your wife !” exclaimed the startled Rasper ; 
“T thought I was——” 

“ Not talking to her!’ sald Mr. Bog. “ Don’t 
say, now, that you thought I had married little 
Rosy,” and he went off into a fit of laughter of 
long duration. “ Rasper,” he said, on getting 
his breath again, “you really did not think 
that—oh, oh, ob,” and then went off into a 
longer laugh than ever, in which we all joined 
him 


“Then what on earth,” said Rasper, brought 
to bay—“ what on earth was the meaning of 
that note ?” 

“Bh, what? No! You really don’t mean to 
@ay you've never guessed what that meant? 
You don’t mesp to say thet when }.u reed 


?.——— 





“same day at” so and so, you never carried 
eye up to look what day that was?” 

“No,” said Mr. Rasper ; “but what matter 
could that make ?” 

“ All the matter,” said Mr. Bog. ‘ We were 
married on the 29th of February ; that is my 
wife’s birthday, and you know it only comes 
once in four years.” 

“ Well; Bog, upon my word I never thought 
of that, and I have been nursing all manner of 
wrath inst you.” 

“Splendid !" said Bog, “splendid! I did 
not think it possible to swindle the swindler so 
completely. The longest life I hoped for my 
joke was a life of about five minutes, and in the 
hope of that I got my friend the editor to print 
me that one copy of the paper, with a note 
specially intended for you.” 

“Oh, then Mrs. Bog’s age is not proclaimed 
to all the world,” said Rasper. 

“Not exactly,” said Bog ; ‘though for that 
matter she would not in the least have cared if 
it had been.” 

“Not at all,” said Mrs. Bog; “I’m long past 


That is the story of how Mr. Bog married his 
wife on her tenth birthday. 

“ Really, Rasper,” said Mr. Splutter, as they 
walked home together, ‘that was very good, 
indeed, for Bog.” 

And Rasper admitted unreservedly that it 
really was very clever indeed, considered as 
Bog’s first. 








THE NEW THAMES TUNNEL, 
LONDON. 


THE work on the new Thames Tunnel, or 
subway, which was commenced in February 
last, has progressed with remarkable rapidity. 
The new tunnel is simply a powerful circular 
iron tube, seven feet in diameter, taken deep 
under the river, and in the London clay, which 
is impervious to water. 

The shield is a light circular piece of mixed 
cast and wrought iron, weighing two and a half 
tons, and having an outer diameter of seven 
feet three inches. The tube is constructed by 
means of three segments of a circle, of cast 
iron, each weighing about four hundred pounds, 
with a centre-key fixed at the top weighing one 
hundred pounds. Each segment, when bolted 
together, is only eighteen inches long, but as 
six of these rings or segments are bolted in 
every twenty-four hours, the tube is advancing 
at the rate of nine feet per day. 








THE FIRST CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH, NORTH ADAMS, MASS. 


THE first church edifice of the Congrega- 
tional denomination in North Adams, Mass., was 
built of brick, at a cost of $4,000. It was lo- 
cated near the corner of Main and Church 
streets, and from September, 1828, until Febru- 
ary, 1863, served as the place otworship of a 
large and influential congregation. The ac- 
commodations of the-old church being inade- 
quate for the succésstul working of the congre- 
gation, it was decided, in July, 1863, to erect 
a@ new and more graceful structure. 

The corner-stone was laid with appropriate 
eremonies, October 6, 1863. The chapel was 
opened for service February 21, 1864, and the 
church was dedicated to the worship of God, 
September 6, 1865. 

The edifice is of brick, and occupies the 
ground upon which the old one stood. It is 
built in the Norman style of architecture, hav- 
ing a tower surmounted by a spire one hundred 
and fifty feet high. The church proper is 88 
feet long by 64 feet wide, exclusive of the 
tower, 18 feet square at one corner, and an 
organ room, 11 by 17 feet, at the opposite cor- 
ner. In the rear of the church, communicat- 
ing with it by an enclosed passageway, is 4 
chapel 38 feet wide by 52 feet long, and an 
infant class-room, 21 by 14 feet, opening into 
the chapel by folding-doors. Both church and 
chapel have open roofs ; the wood-work of the 
interior of the church is a combination of black 
walnut and chestnut; that of the chapel is 
chestnut. 

The present pastor, Rev. Washington Glad- 
den, is a native of Owego, N. Y., and gradu- 
ated at Williams College. His first pastorate 
was at the State street Congregational Church, 
Brooklyu, N. Y., from which he removed to the 
First Congregational Church at Morrisania, 
Westchester County, N. Y. In February, 1867, 
he received a unanimous call to the First 
Church at North Adams, Mass. 

Mr. Gladden’s pastoral life has been signally 
happy and successful. He is a man of decided 
literary taste, and in the pulpit he is at once 
instructive and eloquent. His popularity ex- 
tends beyond the pulpit, for in private life he 
has won a host of admiring friends by his uni- 
form kindness and his great industry. Besides 
the active duties of his calling, in which he 
gives the highest satisfaction, Mr. Gladden has 
found time to contribute a large number of in- 
teresting sketches to the secular and religious 
press, and has published several books, one of 
which, “‘ From the Hub to the Hudson,” is par- 
ticularly attractive. 

As a public lecturer, Mr. Gladden occupies a 
high position. He is one of the few orators 
who can be eloquent without making a splurge 
about it. His style is simple to a marked de- 
gree, and his thought correspondingly clear 
and vivid. Doubtless much of his power arises 
from his direct, forcible way of putting things. 
He can be assured of a welcome and hundreds 
of attentive listeners wherever he speaks. 








Tue RB (French paper) founds a bewil- 
dering puzzle upon the announcement 
that the two Lesseps, father and son, are about to 
marry sisters. It how the son will be his father’s 
brother-in-law, and his wife her sister’s sister-in-law ; 
how the son’s Caughter easily become sister-in- 
law to her father, and give birth to her own brother, 
who will be his own uncle, and convert his great- 
grandfetber's brother. 


grandfather into his 


Ir was customary with a certain college pro- 
fessor to inquire of each mating class what each 
to be or do in the world. One would bea 
, one a lawyer, one a merchan 80 On, 
** And what do you pro to be, Simon ?” 
“fm going to be a Pitheopal minister,” was the 
answer of the lisping uate, “for three reasons— 
the prayers are all in print, and I can read them 
3; Second, the sermons Pith | ministers 
are short, and them I can steal; and t Pithcopal 
ministers generally marry rich wives.” 








Facts ror THe Lapres,—Thinking it due 
your labors in behalf of easing woman’s work, | here- 
with state that in the year 1854 I purchased one of the 
Wheeler & Wilson Sewing-Machines, being at that day 
most fully informed of their excellence over all others. 
This machine has been in almost uninterrupted use 
ever since (a period of nearly fifteen years), on many 
| totally different materials, such as my own boots, my 
| boy’s clothing, needie-books, beside the usual heavy 
| and light goods worn by ladies and children. It has 
| mever been repaired, and does not need it yet. I have 

often blessed the day on which I first entered your 
| fine establishment as a purchaser, 
| Washington, D. ©. Mrs. J. W. D. PATTEN. 
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| Taxes AYER’S PILLS for all the purposes 
of a purgative, for Constipation, Indigestion, Head- 
ache and Liver Complaint. universal accord, they 
are the best of all purgatives for family use. 

















WE LIVE IN THREE CLIMATES. 

In this country we have at different seasons of the 
year the temperature of three climates. Our Springs 
and Autumns have a softness and mildness that be- 
long only to the Temperate Zones ; our Midsummers 
are torrid, and our Midwinters almost arctic in their 
frigidity. These changes, involving a variation of 
from ninety to one hundred degrees of Fahrenheit 
during the year, are upon the whole conducive to 
health and long life, but they tend to entail upon us 
some distressing complaints which can only be 
escaped by the exercise of due care and the use of a 
proper antidote when the system is predisposed to 
contract them. The chief and most annoying of these 
disorders is dyspepsia, once supposed to be incurable, 
but which, since the introduction of HOSTETTER’S 
STOMACH BITTERS, now about twenty years ago, has 
proved to be a perfectly manageable disease. 

In the Spring and Fall, but more especially in the 
Fall, the symptoms of dyspepsia are generally aggra- 
vated. The profuse expenditure of the animal fluids 
under the burning sun of Summer is apt to leave the 
stomach weak and indolent, and incompetent to the 
task of perfect digestion. It requires a tonic which 
will rouse it from its lethargy and brace and invigorate 
without irritating or infaming it. This tonic has been 
provided in the wonderful vegetable preparation 
which has replaced in agreat measure all the old pal- 
Hatives formerly prescribed by physicians, under the 
false idea that the disorder could not be radically 
cured. The success of HOSTETTER’S BITTERS in 
all the varieties of of dyspepsia, acute or chronic, has 
effectually exploded this fallacy, and it is now recom- 
mended as a specific for indigestion by some of the 
most*eminent members of the medical profession. 


THE BEST THING YET. 











A LIE UTTERED 


by a million is still a falsehood. Bleeding is an error. 
Dosing is, too, and will be abandoned ; while WoL. 
CoTr’s PAIN PAINT will stand on the rock of truth. 
All can try it free at 181 Chatham Square, New York, 
and prove it. A pint sent free of ress ch on 
receipt of $5, or a galion for $20, double strengt 


Carbolic Salve. 


Prepared with Carbolic Acid, which is 
used in Hospitals, by direction of Physi- 
cians of most eminent standing every- 
where. Possesses the most remarkable 





healing properties ever discovered- 20 
cts. x» John F. Henry, Prepeio- 


8 College Place, N. ¥. 


OLLEGIATE AND COMMERCIAL 
INSTITUTE (Gen. Russcll’s School), New Haven, 
Conn. Winter term begins January 11. 740-43 


LAWRENCE TOWN- 

£28.000.000. LEY ESTATE, of Eng- 

. According to the opinion of the best lawyers, I 

am the heir to this estate. 1 will sell a few shares at 

a sacrifice to obtain money to prosecute my claim in 

England. For particulars address JASIEL LAW- 
RENCE, New York. 


tor, 











“THE BEST IN THE COUNTRY.” 
80 SAYS THE “FREDONIA ADVERTISER” OF THE 
NEW YORK OBSERVER. 
$3.50 PER ANNUM. 

SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 
SIDNEY E. MORSE, JR., & CO., 

87 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 





lg i af or SOUL CHARMING. A 
wonderful book ; it shows how either sex can fas 
cinate any one they wish, instantly. (All possess this 
wer.) It teaches how to get rich, Alchemy, Dr. 
¥s and Allen’s Cabali:, Bindings, Sorceries, Incant- 
ations, Demonology, M:ic, Mesmerism, Spiritualism, 
Marriage Guide, and a |):ousand other wonders. Sent 
by mail for 25 cents. Address T. WILLIAM & Co., 
Publishers, South 7th street, Philadelphia, Pa. tf 





The best story that has appeared 
for many a day commenced in 
No. 235 of 


FRANK LESLIE'S CHIM- 
NEY CORNER. 


Tits title is “THE LIVING 
LIE” Our readers may rely 
upon finding i intensely interest- 
ing, abound iy well-drawn 
scenes of love, intrigue, adventure 
and imposture, interwoven around 


an 





We have recently had sufficient evidence of the ex- 
celience of Mr. Speer’s Port Grape Wine, which not | 
only convince us that all we can say in its praise is , 
deserved, but that we are really conferring a favor on | 
our readers in advising them to use it. The wine isa 

grape wine, entirely unmixed, and the most 

able and delicious in flavor of any we ever tasted. 
Ot its medicinal qualities we entertain the very highest 
opinion, and upon the evidence of our own observa- 
tion. Three bottles of this wine have nearly effected 
a perfect cure in the case of our little boy, who has 
been seven years afflicted with incontinence of the 
urine. A great number of remedies have been tried 
without benefit,“and the most eminent physicians 
consulted with a like result. Speer’s Port Grape Wine 
is effecting a cure. We have given this testimony 
without the knowledge of Mr. Speer, in the hope that 
others may be induced to try the virtue of this wine. 
—Mr. Pangbdorn, Editor af Jersey City Times. 





BRILLIANT and POWFR- 
FUL Day and Night DOUBLE 
GLASSES for the Field,Opera 
and general out-door use. 

Catalogues sent by enclos- 





=s SEMMONS 
Optician, 
687 Broadway, 
tf New York. 





OOSEY’S CHEAP MUSICAL PUBLI- 
CATIONS. — Complete catalogue mailed free. 
Boosky’s ‘‘ BALLAD SINGER,” the new five-cent se- 
ries of the best son Sold everywhere. Specimen 
— mailed for five cents. 644 Broadway, N. Y. 
t 





HE DOLLAR WATCH.—A perfect time- 
keeper, with superior compass attachment. 
Cased in pure Oroide of Gold, enameled dial, glass 
crystal, steel and brass works. Usual watch size. 
Made entirely of metal, and in elegantly-finished 
Oroide case. Entirely new—patented. A perfect 
“gem of ingenuity.” This is no wooden compass. 
Warranted Five years. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Single sample, in neat case, mailed pre-paid for only 
$1, 3 for $2, by addressing the sole manufacturers, 
GNETIO WATCH CO., 


139-42 Hinsdale, N. H. 





Holloway’s Pills.—For the removal of all ob- 
structions peculiar to females. These Pills have justly 
obtained a world-wide celebrity, for they always act 
go gently, yet so surely, that all are benefited by them. 

to $200 per Month to Agents, salary or com- 
75 mission, to sell our Patent White Wire 
lothes Lines. Address Hudson River Wire Works, 


75 William St., N. Y., Chicago, Ill., Richmond, Va., or 
Memphis, Tenn. 740-42 eow 








Have you seen it? If not, gm. Send for Circular. 


MSCIENCE 9! ANEW LIFE 


A new book, of great importance and intense interest 
to the married and those about to marry. Toevery 
man and woman whose desires are for a truc, pure 
and successful life, this work is of untold value. Ad- 
dress (with stamp), COWAN & CO., 746 Broadway, New 
York. te wanted everywhere. Splendid in- 
ducements 736-47 


Agents wanted ev here. Brown's Patent 

Double Cone Ventilating Damper gives the most heat 

with the least fuel. No Express charges. 

Circulars O. R. Briggs & Oo., 164 Washington-t., 
738 éseo" 











Send for 
N.Y. 








$1140 


a plot at once original and start- 
ling. 

This novel has been read in 
manuscript by several of the best 
judges of fiction in this country, 
and has been pronounced by one 
and all to be, without exception, the 
most wonderful narrative and best 
written story of the day. Inde- 
pendent of the attraction afforded. 
by this new story, No. 235 of 


THE CHIMNEY CORNEK 


is a number perfectly wonderful in 
the extent and variety of tts attrac- 
tions. The publisher gives away 
gratis, with each copy, a beautiful 
Supplement of eight pages, con- 
taining thirty humorous pictures, 
and lively reading matter. 

Now is a good time to subscribe 
for this great Family Paper. 

Send 10 cents, and you will re- 
ceive No. 235 by return mail, post- 
paid. 

Yearly subscription, $4. Per- 
80ns sending subscriptions before 
January 1, 1870, will get the num- 
bers before that date free of charge. 

FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl Street, New York, 


How I made it in Six Months. Secret and 
sample mailed tree. A. J. Fullam, N.Y 
180-65 
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* THE WORKSHOP.’ 


A Monthly Journal Devoted to Art-industry, 


And to the elevation and im ement of Taste in 
Manufactures, Construction and Decoration. Founded 
> 1863, ROW esa aoe in English, seey German 
d Italian. superior taste, exquisite finish and 
practicai —_— ad WT y- tay 
ournal are creating t a wo y. 
It is highly useful especially to areeiecte t Buiders, 
—— and eo en Le 
Painters, Designers, Engravers, Litho. 
yhers; for cop mg of Bronzes, Silverware, 
Fixtures, W Carpets, Oil-Cloth, Moid- 
Frames, Terra-0o ta, etc. 
‘o Designer in Ornament or in Works of Taste of 
 xind—no Student of the Beautiful should be 


out the 
“WORKSHOP.” 
Terms : $5.40 per year in advance ; single numbers, 
50 cents. 
Back volumes supplied. Easy tm 6 to Clubs. 
Active Canvassers wanted arte 
E. STEIGER, Publisher, 
22 and 2% Frankfort street, New York. 


CURL YOUR HAIR 


Tae RECEIPT, AN ENTIRELY NEW 
Discovery, for making straight hair curl, and 
—- 





remaining so. Mailed for two stamps. 
THORNTON, Hoboken, New Jersey. 


FO MEN 


FoR oy le,cheap, reliable, Knits very ek 
AGENTS WANTED, Circular and sample stocking FRE 
Address HINKLEY KNITTING MACHINE CO., Bath, Me, 
or 176 Broadway, New York. 











ONTHLY to any party engaging with us. Busi- 
ness ene A confidential. Pack 8e- 
sealed, sent b $y ~~ + or mail, the contents of 
must be kept @ profound secret, and not be 

made known >. ‘our nearest friend. Address us in 


i 


confidence we will write you full particulars 
by return a ay ety wy! 
738-50 & OO., 65 Wall St., New York. 





THE PAPER FOR THE 
YOUNG. 

No better paper for the young 
can be found than 
FRANK LESLIE'S BOYS’ 

AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 
This is the unanimous opinion of 
all competent judges. 

lis tales, 
sketches of adventure, natural his- 


its illustrations, its 
tory, travel, sights and scenes in 
all parts of the world, its general 
information on the thousands of 
things that excite the curiosity of 
the young, make it really a house- 
hold treasure. 

It is taken from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, and the competition for 
its weekly prizes brings letters from 
every section of the country. 

No. 163, issued November 24. 
is an unusually attractive number. 
Our gallery of distinguished pu- 
pils of the schcols is here con 
tinued. 

Now is the time for schools and 
families to subscribe, as we are 
about to commence a new and won- 
derfully interesting story by Capt. 
Mayne Reid. 

For sale at all news depots 
every Wednesday. Price 5 cents ; 
$2.50 per annum. 

FRANK LESLIE, 

537 Pearl Street, New York. 





{TAMMERING cured. by Sates’ appliances, For 
3 descriptive pamphlets, 
6076, 8. Y. 


address Simpson 4 Oo., 
we 





DEGRAAF & TAYLOR. 
87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 





Still continue to keep the largest stock of 
PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 


Furniture, Carpets, 


. Oil Cloths, Mattresses, Spring Beds, Etc., 


ot any bouse in the United States, which they offer at 
Retail and Wholesale prices. 





A NOVELTY FOR LITTLE PUPILS! 


HITCHCOCK’S TEN-CENT 
BOY’s and GIRL’S 


MUSICAL ALBUM, 


Containing Six Popular Instrumental Pieces for Prac- 
tice, arranged for little fingers. Contents of No.1: 
Little Maggie May, Captain Jinks, Up in a Balloon, 
Flying Trapeze, Not for Joseph, Champagne Charlie, 
Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, and mailed 
on — of price, 10 cents. 
BENJ, W. HITCHOCOOK, Publisher, 
24 Beekman street, New York. 


PRBS RS RERBAB A. 


[a= wosxmre CLA88.—Weare now 





i [ a a ae ane by 7> will po commence 
work on, anda 0 é e's Litera ‘om or Mee 
largest as beat furnit ore 


bu this w ‘fens not 
well satisfied, we willeend Blto i for the trouble of writing. 
one of the 


gra Lf mily " want permanent 
o 
Pon AR ay % =) wan yporpenent, irodtable 





ICTORIAL PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED is a handsome 
magazine devoted to the SCIENCE OF MAN, Phre- 
nology, Physiology, Physiognomy, Psychology, Eth- 
nology, etc. Terms only $3 a year. Sample numbers 
25 centa, October, November and December numbers 
sent FREE to new subscribers who remit at once, 
York. SAMUEL R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New 
739-40 


$200 = TO $300 ) snr mann ang wen Mans 





$10, $12, $15, $20, and $25. 





Watches, and Imitation Brazilian and 
mond Jewelry. New ‘Style Oroide Gold Chains, $3 to 
$10 each. Call or send whee 

tf No. 79 Nassau street, et, New * York. 


ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY 
OF CUBA. 


Conducted by the SPANISH GOV- 
ERNMENT. 90.000 in GOLD. 
Drawn ony Seventeen Days. Prizes 
paid in — and information fur- 

nished. ghest rates paid for 
Doubloons, and all kinds of Gold and Silver; also for 
all Government Securities. TAYLOR & CO., ‘Bankers, 
16 Wall St., N. Y. 








THE CONFESSIONS OF AN INVALID. 


UBLISHED for the benefit of young men and others 
P who suffer from Nervous Debility, etc., supply- 
ing the means of self-cure. Written by oue who cured 
himeelf, ond sent free of charge. Address NATHAN a 
MAYFAIR, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


HEAP !—A handsome full gilt Photograph 
Album, holding 20 full-size Pictures, mailed, 
id, for 25 cents; 5 for $1; $2.25 per dozen. 
lars free. Address 
732-41 CHARLES SEYMOUR, Holland, N. Y. 





Watch Sree to every Agent! Business n new. 
Address C. 8. M. CO., Biddeford, Me. 728-40 








Instruc- 
and Price List of Materials a, REA 
BRADSTREET, Boston, Maas. 37-40 


yo My gZ and 
Weather Strips i yoy and Windows. 
tions 





oy! HORSES Made Fast, and Fast Horses 
Made Faster. The numbers of vs Journal 

these articles complete, only 1 
BONNER (best authority), says, in his 

N. Y. Ledger, Oct, 16, they are vei 

Saree, and alone worth the P 
ion 


containin 
ROBER 
interesting and 

of the publica- 


HUNTING and TRAPPING, and How to Dress 
and Tan Skins and Furs, etc. The Jou with 
these ——,. only 10,cents. Exposures Of Hum- 


ety 


Taber. 
NEY & 0., 119 Nassau St., New York. 


PIANOS AND ORGANS, 


greatly reduced for cash. New %-octave 
Pianos aa First-class Makers for $275 and upward. | 
New Cabinet Organs for $45 and upward. Second- 
hand Pianos, eo and ans from $40 to $175, 
at 481 Broadway, N. Y. ORACE WATERS. 


MAPLE LEAVES. 


The the most Popular, and the Cheapest Maga- 
zine ronched, It will be sent from now worthe end of 
1870 for 50 cents. Send in 
delay. Address 0, A. ROO 
New York. 








our subscriptions without 
BACH, 102 Nassau street, 
tf 





J. HEITNER, 


No. G15 Broadway, 
MANUFACTURER OF DIAMOND JEWELRY. 


Also dealer in precious stones. The highest cash | 
onds set | 
| America. 


price paid for diamonds, set or unset. 
or reset to order at the trade price. tf 








HE Magic Comb will change any colored hair or 
beard to a permanent Black or Brown. One Comb 
sent by mail for $1. For sale by Merchants & Druggists 
a Address Magic Comb Co., Springjield Mass. 


10,000 AGENTS WANTED FOR 


PRIEST AND NUN. 


Apply at once to CRITTENDEN & ene 
1,308 tnut street, P "niladelphia, P Pa. 


HILADELPHIA PHOTOGRA- 

PHER,.”’—One doliar will be paid at this of- 

| fice for the number of the above periodical for June, 
1869. 





A DAY.—33 ate articles for Agents, “ry 
sent free. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 7258-40 





GALLONS WHISKY for $1. Instructions, 25 
cts. sAtres BIRD, Port Deposit, Md, 737-40 








NOW READY. 





FRANK LESLIE'S 
ILLUSTRATED COMIC ALMANAC. 


Containing 74 Laughable Illustrations, by Newman, 
Bellew, Fiske, Stephens, Davenport, Bisbee, and the 
most eminent artists of the day, besides 32 Pages of 
Astronomical, Chronological, and other interesting 
literary matter, both useful and humorous. 

For sale by all Newsmen. 

Price 15 Cents. 
This is the only Comic Almanac published in 





THE CELEBRATED 


IMITATION GOLD HUNTING WATCHES. 


“COLLINS METAL,” 





$25 Chains, Collins Metal, $2 to $8. 
equal to gold, at one-tenth the price, 


IMPROVED OROIDE. 


These justly celebrated Watches have been so thoronghly 
tested during the last four years, and their reputation for 
time and as imitations of Gold Watches is so well estab- 
lished as to require no recommendations. 

Prices: Horizontal Watches, $10, equal in appearance 
and for time to Gold Watches worth $100; 
Levers, $15, equal to $150 Gold ones ; Full Jeweled Levers, 
f extra fine and superior finish, $20, equal to $200 Gold ones, 

We have just commenced making a very fine American 
Watch, 
adjusted to heat, 
weight, equal in appearance and for time to a Gold Watch 


Full Jeweled 


Full-Jeweled Patent Lever, chronometer balance, 
cold and position, 43, ounces down 


costing $250. 
$10 We charge only $25 for these magnificent Watches. All 
our Watches in hunting cases, gents’ and ladies’ sizes, 


Also all kinds of Jewelry, 


CALIFORNIA DIAMONDS SET IN GOLD. 


We are now making Jewelry of the California Diamonds, 


hardneas, and cannot be distin 
brilliant at night by artificial | 


indefinite time. The following are the prices : 


Ladies’ and Gents’ Finger Rings, single stones, one karat weight. . cocseccegeess 
Genta’ Pins, single stone, according to the size ‘of the stone,.......-+.. 

Ladies’ ClSteE PEGs cccccccccccesccccccescsece 
Ladies’ Cluster Earrings ..........c<ssseeseeees 


TO CLUB 


express to |. paid for on delivery. 


ished from the genuine stones, even by good judges. 
ht, do not scratch or become dull by use, and retain their brilliancy for an 


:—Where six Watches are ordered at one time. we 


These are real stones of great brilliancy and 
They are particularily 


5 each, 
4 to $6 
$ 


7 50 


ee eeeeeeee 


Cove cccceceseseces 7 00 


send a seyenth Watch free. Goods sent by 


C. E. COLLINS & CO., No. 335 Broadway, New York. 





Now ready, and for sale 
at all Book-stores and 
Newspaper Depots, 


FRANK LESLIE'S 
ILLUSTRATED 


Family Almanac - 
For 1870. 


Price 50 Cents. 


THE OLDEST ILLUSTRA- 
TED ALMANAC IN 
AMERICA. 


CONTAINING 
. 


60 Illustrations, 


Engraved in the highest style of Ari, and 
FOUR BEAUTIFUL 


CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS, 


prepared in Paris, and Colored in the 
most exquisite manner. 


THE SUBJECTS BEING 


The Dishonored Sword. 
Hush! The Children are Asleep 
Counting the Minutes. 

On the Lookout. 


List of Wood Engravings. 
THE OOURT BEAUTIES OF FRANCE: 


" MADAME DE MAINTENOX. 
DUCHESS OF ORLEANS. 
MADAME THIANGE. 

MADAME DE POMPADOUR. 
MADAMOISELLE DE FONTANGER. 
BIANCA CAPELLA, OF TUSCANY. 


THE FOUR SEASONS: 


CHILDHOOD, 
YourTH. 
MANHOOD. 
OLD AGE. 


THE CURFEW BELL. 

CONSCRIPTION IN RUSSIA. 

MARRIAGE AMONG THE ARABS, 
HAIRDRESSER’S SHOP IN OLDEN TIMES. 
THE First SLIDE. 

ARTESIAN WELL. 

First House BUILT Ly NEw HAMPSHIRE. 
WuHicu SHALL IT BE—OrvsT On CrUMB? 
ELEPHANTS UNLOADING VESSELS, 
KNICKERBOCKER Homes. 

Ostrica HuNT. 

Sr. MARK’s, VENICE. 

THE GAME OF LA CROssE. 
DECORATION Day. 

MOUND PRAIRIES. 

BIRD CATCHING AT NIGHT IN FraLy. 
THE AVENGING TRUTH. 

TARTAR BATH. 

Four DIAGRAMS OF GRAND EcLipas. 
HENRY HvuDsON’s First INTERVIEW. 
CINGALESE WEAVER. 

FORGING THE SHAFT. 

WILD Boar Hont, Care or Goop Horr. 
PORCH OF A MONASTERY. 

FRENCH C&BLE BANQUET. 

LAYING THE SHORE END. 

ROYAL COURIER. 

PREPARING FOR THANKSGIVING. 
RAINY DAY IN Russia. 

Tue Istamus or SvuEz—Three Views. 
THE MAID OF THE MIST. 

THE CUBAN REVOLUTION. 

THE GROTTO OF TOPAZES. 

THE BOULEVARDS. 

INSTALLATION OF GRAND RABBI. 
WINTER GARDEN OF PALACE. 
CHINESE BALL. 

COLUMBIA MARKET. LONDON. 

VIEWS IN JERUSALEM—TWo. 
RUSSIAN VILLAGE. 

CHAPEL OF THE TUILERIES. 

THE OLD GUARD. 

PAYING FORFEITS. 

THe Town HALL of BREMEN. 

SNow SHOEING In CANADA. 

CoMING THROUGH THE RYE, etc. 


This splendidly Illustrated Almanac also contayn* 
64 smal! folio pages of the most Interesting reading 
matter, consisting of all the Astronomical, Chrono- 
logical, and Mineralogical information necessary to 
the family circle, besides memoirs of the Court Beau- 
ties, and other interesting and agreeable literary in- 


telligence. 


Buy at once as the Edi- 
tion will soon be ex- 


‘hausted. 














r 
A 
| Pa 


VW 





Y |Decemsrr 4, 1869. 














* 200 FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED 
= ——~2 
BISHOP & REIN, || ‘ ~| |BALL, BLACK & C0,, 


Under Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York, 
OFFER FOR SALE 
Diamonds, Emeralds, Pearis, Cameos, 
Roman, Florentine and Byzantine 
MOSAICS, 
And other 


FINE JEWELEY AND SILVERWARE. 
HES ofall the Imakers. Sole Agents 


+ gy! 
tL ? atchmakers to the Queen), 33 
call particular atten’ 


treet, London, 
attention to our fine assortment of 
CORAL JEWELRY. ° 

















Ko. 101 omer, und st. Nicholas 
er cholas 

and No. 27 John st., middie of 
Letter Box 5,846. 

- . — and boiling. 740-45-0 


STEINWAY & SONS’ — 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT | 
PIANOS. 


ipients of the First Grand Gold Medal 
Pi a eee Universelle, Paris, 1467; 
rand Testimonial Meda! of the Paris Societe des 
Arts, in _— ny ear ; the Grand Honorary 
Medal of Me: the Crown and Ribbon, 
the King of Be, and Norway, and the Aca- 
Honors and Membershi 
omen, af Se Sciences and Arts 
And also of the First Prize Medal at the Inter- 
pational Exhibition in London, a, ee, ee a oy with 
thirty-five first-class Premiums 


Warerooms, “Steinway Hall, 
Hos. 109 and 111 East Fourteenth &t., New York. 


DAVID’S PATENT. 
A Wonderfully Simple Contrivance. 


By which one shade can be made to cover 
= portion of a window, the top half, bot- 
tom half, the middie half, or the whole 
window. It is atop shade, bottom shade, 
. Or a middie shade, and all done with one 
Shade and one roller. It cannot be rolled 
crooked, is easily hung, and not liable to 
: out of order. Shades will last years 
fon, hung in this manner. Notice the 
ively appear in this 








ee SS 














rOLR PATENTS 
COVELL&CO. 
FREEMAN & BURR, 








CLOTHIERS, 


138 & 140 Fulton Street, 


NEW YORE, 


INVITE ATTENTION to their 
immense stock of 
MEN’S AND BOYS’ 
COL.OT7T RING, 
GENTLEMEN'S 
FURNISHING GOODS, ETC. 
It is made up in strict ac- 
with 
from the most fash: ma- 
terials, and for novelty of de- 
Sign and excellence in work- 
manship cannot be surpassed. 
VEROOATS for all seasons. 


O $50. 


f=) ome $15, $18, $20, $25, $20, $40, $50, 
og 4 - a the latest novelties in style and 
material. 
? SUITS, $6, $8, $10, $12, $14, $16, $18 to $20. 
OVEROOATS, for all ages, in every style. 


Large Stock of fine Piece Goods, Gentle- 

— eg See. Cardigan Jack- 

etc., always on Any garment made to 
—, hours’ notice. 

from any part of the coun- 

new system for sel/-mea- 

are ordering direct from us 

entire Minttsfnction. We guarantee Perfect 

tn-all canes, 












HOLIDAY PRESENT. 
POLLAK & SON, Manufacturers o/ | 
Meerschaum 


Also | | 


solid gold or silver cases. 
- | worthless watch 











Soo “RQwrt “Sos 


Ar 
=> a“ ~o™ 8 Senne iv" ee Mees 





“aH, ME, THE PERIUS THAT ENVIRON THE GAL THAT MEDDLES WITH LORD BYRon.” 


C, f Gunther's Sons, 
02—504 BROADWAY, 


Offer a Very Elegant Assortment of Nov. 





EXTREMELY Low PRICES 


AT 


elties ina 


SEAL and ASTRAKHAN 
SACQUES, 
“oes Ties, Etc. 


= Waltham Watches, 


Burens of watches at retail should be on their 





_ represented as ‘‘ Ame- 
” and which are advertised in 

with the words “‘ Oroide,” “ Gold,”’ and other 
words calculated to attention. Nine cases out 
of ten such watches are spurious, as our 


Mass. The 

useful information 

oer & APPLETON, General Agents, 
182 BROADWAY, New York. 


ONE GOLD DOLLAR. 


Parties in the Country 


b together and send five dollars, and I will 
address ten pounds of my celebrated 
mixed One in ev ———_. 


DOLLAR. we Remmeg, 0s hen 
i, WILD, 41 Broadway. 
Established in 1840. 


CRAPE BITTERS. 


Every one knows the value of the 
cious and — fruit. Fi r’s “ — 
Bitters” is the ultimate o gral a 
, diuretic, cadorific, 


ties mildly stimula’ 
iene Gas sous of them are the pure Baek, 
mply made bitter = Peruvian 


the grape, ot 
Camomile Flowers, Snake Root, Calamus, 
by druggists. oO 








Can_ clu 
send to 





PETRY BROTHERS & CO0.’S 


PATENT IMPROVED REFLECTORS for Public 
-Windo 


Buildings, Theatres, Churches, Halls, Show 
Offices and Parlors, 
INCREASE THE’ LIGHT FOUR-FOLD. 


Also Patent Daylight Reflectors. Send for descrip- 
| Fe Saoueee and price list. 283 Pearl street, New 
or’ 


‘ws, 





7 Bark, etc. 





Sm TH GREAT 


PARLOR 


$ a 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


WoveaiTY GAME ComMPrany 








tealled fee on application. 9 | 


14 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK, 


UNION ADAMS & CO. 





Nos. 565 & 567 Broadway, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


ENGLISH STERLING 


SILVER WARE. 


THE FACILITIES OF BLACK & 00. FOR 
MANUFACTURING, ENABLE THEM TO OFFER 
LARGER VARIETY OF PATTERNS, tT 
LOWER Pi PRICES THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE fy 


| THE TRAD 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


| Wee A ay A = vere fine Meer- 


| street, corner of Pax? So rraway, 











|| RIMMEL’s 52 EXTRACTs. _ 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTs, 
Trade Mark. 





Important Caution. 
The immense success of RIMMEL’S LIME JUICE 


AND GLYCERINE having induced some rincipled 
individuais to palm off, under the lure ates 


ess trash, bearing the same nam 
it his duty to caution the public 
| imitation which are very inju una thors ia 
| tor RIMM ~. LIME JUICE AND ) GLYCERINE, 
| accept no other. 
r Lagy Perfumer, Paris and Leondom. 


SPECIAL REPRESENT. 
e EDWARD GREEY & O0,, 38 Vesey St., N. Y. 
° 


FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


ALWAYS READY 
FOR 


Instant Use. 


Endorsed by all the leading 




















Citizens ee ee 
This FIRE my hig Am ay -d 
now in use by the Metropolitan 
New York, sae conan 


Seon Sos 


Rae to 
FIRE. EXTINGUISHER. 


ee 


$9 ut of order, The FIRE 
oe 
TINGUIBHER ‘has received ‘the tke 
from the No invention has as much good 


U. S. FIRE EXTINGUISHER co. 
Heap Orrice, 8 Dey Sr., N. Y. 





, 


oy BATES’ PATENT AP APC LIAN gS 
For Deseriptiy 
eow-o Siuraow 2 bon Ly é ‘O76, New York. 


METTAM'S Galvano-Electro Metallic In- 








oo cure Rheumatism, Cold Feet and Nervous 
Diseases. Depot, 434 Broadway, New York. Send 
S90 4) A DAY. ye New. Samples 


J. 0. RAND 
Biddeford, gr whas” 


The Drawing of Spanish Poliey 


TAKES PLACE DAILY 

In the Large Hall in the Rear of our Banking House. 
Chances Tem Cents Bach. 

Prizes ranging a om, 8S TTT, 700. 

blanks. Send to Centa 


One 
prize to every 107 and 
any Three Numbers 107 and 777,700, they 


will be put into the wheel. If anew agen ee 
will let you know by retarn wer me 


SCALE OF DISCOUNT FOR CHANCES: 





1 Chance, 10cts.| 109 Chances, - § &.75 
10 > - 6 * 200 " - ree 
» « - $185“ | wo 33.50 
o « - 450 [1000 « 80.08 


Address all communications to J. M. Said Potcy in 





tne United Grates, 04 Beles, ow Tork. 0 



























































